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ABSTRACT 


Underlying  much  cultural  anthropology  is  a  per¬ 
spective  which  assumes  homogeneity  of  interests  and  norma¬ 
tive  integration,  and  which  emphasizes  stability  and  conti¬ 
nuity  over  time.  This  orientation  is  epitomized  in  accul¬ 
turation  studies,  and  one  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  esta¬ 
blish  its  existence  and  content. 

In  the  context  of  a  critical  assessment  of  the 
normative  focus  (especially  the  role  of  values)  and  dualism 
of  acculturation  studies,  it  is  suggested  that  the  latter 
provide  a  distorted  view  of  reality.  Commitment  to  this 
perspective  has  resulted  in  an  inability  to  deal  with  con¬ 
flicting  interests,  problems  of  power,  and  anything  but 
gradual,  small-scale  change.  Furthermore,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  basis  for  understanding  contemporary 
social  issues  (such  as  the  persistent  poverty  of  North 
American  Indian  people)  it  tends  to  both  limit  discussion 
and  distort  perception  of  them.  In  effect  it  embodies  a 
particular  unrecognized  conservative  viewpoint  which  ine¬ 
vitably  locates  the  cause  of  the  problems  faced  by  Indian 
people  in  the  Indian  community  itself. 

The  influence  of  cultural  factors  upon  cognition 
has  long  been  recognized  in  anthropological  thought,  yet 
anthropologists  have  not  systematically  turned  this  insight 
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towards  their  own  work.  Instead  they  have  tacitly  assumed 
that  the  structure  of  thought  in  their  own  discipline  is 
somehow  immune  from  cultural  influences.  Consequently 
there  has  been  no  recognition  of  one  of  the  central  findings 
of  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  that  science  itself  is  una¬ 
voidably  influenced  by  social  and  historical  reality. 

To  understand  the  fact  that  persistent  use  has 
been  made  of  the  conceptual  framework  underlying  accultura¬ 
tion  studies  despite  the  obvious  triviality  of  its  results, 
it  is  essential  to  take  the  social  environment  of  anthropo¬ 
logists  into  account.  Situational  factors  outside  the  con¬ 
text  of  enquiry  have  been  of  crucial  importance  in  the  un¬ 
critical  acceptance  of  the  acculturation  perspective. 

The  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  basic  assump¬ 
tions  and  ideas  embodied  in  acculturation  studies  (e.g. 
assimilation,  dualism,  normative  focus)  is  related  to  an 
ideological  tendency  of  many  anthropologists  to  assume  that 
North  American  society  is  homogeneous,  classless  and  mobile. 
This  is  reinforced  by  the  effect  of  career  exigencies  with¬ 
in  the  academic  environment,  v/hich  can  be  seen  as  contribu¬ 
ting  to  an  acceptance  and  elaboration  of  traditional  modes 
of  thought.  Complementing  this  are  two  widely  held  beliefs 
which  detract  from  critical  self-awareness  by  anthropolo¬ 
gists.  The  first  is  a  form  of  empiricism  which  assumes 
that  there  is  a  world  of  facts  that  can  be  reached  without 
any  a  priori  conceptions  on  the  part  of  the  observer. 
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Secondly  it  is  assumed  that  anthropology  is,  or  should  be, 
"value  free".  Together  they  obscure  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  perspective  underlying  acculturation  studies 
embodies  a  particular  viewpoint,  and  that  as  with  any  per¬ 
spective  the  knowledge  derived  through  it  is  partial. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


The  specific  concern  of  this  thesis  is  with 
acculturation  studies  of  North  American  Indian  people. 
However,  these  studies  epitomize  a  general  tendency  in 
anthropology  for  attention  to  be  directed  towards  small 
communities  which  are  then  treated  as  though  they  could 
be  understood  as  existing  in  isolation  from  their  wider 
context.  This  tendency  involves  other  assumptions,  among 
which  are  homogeneity  of  interests,  value  consensus  as 
the  basis  of  integration,  and  an  emphasis  on  continuity 
and  stability  over  time.  Consequently  there  is  no  place 
for  the  existence  of  conflicting  interests,  and  there  is 
a  lack  of  concern  with  problems  of  power  and  therefore  an 
inadequate  basis  for  the  analysis  of  change.  Furthermore, 
instead  of  providing  a  basis  for  understanding  contempo¬ 
rary  social  issues,  it  tends  to  limit  discussion  and 
distort  perception  of  them. 

Although  epitomized  in  acculturation  studies, 
these  assumptions  are  coherently  related  to  each  other, 
and  form  a  general  approach  or  framework  of  ideas  which  is 
of  more  general  significance  to  anthropology  than  is  imme¬ 
diately  apparent.  In  the  mid-1950's,  for  instance,  Redfield 
regarded  it  as  the  dominant  reality  for  North  American 
anthropologists  (1965:6),  and  Worsley  points  out  some  of 
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the  detrimental  consequences  of  retaining  this  approach  in 
the  study  of  underdeveloped  societies  (e.g.  that  attention 
on  these  isolates  results  in  a  neglect  of  the  modern  sectors 
of  those  societies  and  a  failure  to  understand  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  a  wider  context)  (1970:2).  At  the  time  of  their 
inception  acculturation  studies  did  not  involve  a  radical 
break  from  the  mainstream  of  anthropological  thought 
(.Kroeber,  1963)  but  they  constituted  an  extension  of  an 
existing  body  of  concepts  into  what  was  seen  as  a  new  prob¬ 
lem  area,  furthermore,  the  use  of  the  acculturation  frame¬ 
work  has  not  been  confined  to  anthropology;  for  example, 
frank  considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  three  major  theories 
in  the  field  of  development  (1967:4-5)*  It  can  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  a  critical  analysis  of  the  acculturation 
framework  has  a  significance  beyond  the  acculturation 
studies  themselves. 

Nevertheless,  acculturation  studies  were  impor¬ 
tant  in  their  own  right,  and  still  are  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Developing  in  the  1930' s,  by  the  early  1950' s 
they  had  come  to  dominate  the  study  of  social,  political 
and  cultural  change  in  all  the  principal  world  areas 
(Herskovits,  1952:52).  Such  studies  remained  dominant 
through  the  1950' s,  although  since  then  they  have  declined 
in  popularity.  Despite  their  decline,  however,  there  are 
many  studies  that  continued  to  use  the  framework  in  the 
1960's  (e.g.  Dohrenwend  and  Smith,  1962;  McFee,  1968; 
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Bushnell,  1968). 


Acculturation  studies  were  extremely  popular, 
and  anthropologists  attached  considerable  significance  to 
them.  They  were  seen  as  a  means  of  studying  change  in  pro¬ 
cess,  rather  than  after  the  fact  (as  was  the  case  with 
diffusion  studies).  They  were  considered  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  revealing  universal  laws  of  change.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  field  situation  and  access  to  historical 
documents  were  seen  as  introducing  controls  which  facili¬ 
tated  comparison,  and  which  led  anthropologists  to  liken 
the  situation  of  an  acculturation  study  to  the  laboratory 
of  the  natural  sciences  (Herskovits,  1955*523;  Beals,  1953: 
627;  Kroeber,  1963 :235)» 

Acculturation  studies  are  of  considerable  prac¬ 
tical  importance  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  signifi¬ 
cance  attached  to  them.  Historically  anthropology  has 
been  more  heavily  concerned  with  the  contemporary  situation 
of  North  American  Indian  people  than  has  any  other  disci¬ 
pline.  It  has  consequently  been  through  the  conceptual 
apparatus  of  anthropology  that  the  situation  of  Indian 
people  has  been  understood.  More  important,  acculturation 
studies  have  been  the  chief  means  of  analyzing  their  con¬ 
temporary  situation. 

Although  anthropologists  may  not  have  been  as  in¬ 
fluential  as  they  may  have  liked,  they  have  been  directly 


. 
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involved  in  the  "administration"  of  North  American  Indian 
people  (Provinse,  1954- ;  Kluckhohn,  194-7)  •  The  assumptions 
embodied  in  acculturation  studies  have  entered  into  the 
planning  and  administration  of  Indian  life.  For  example, 
the  recent  Indian  Policy  statement  of  the  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment  (1969)  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  Indian  people 
are  not  yet  part  of  Canadian  society.  This  assumption 
finds  ready  support  in  the  dualistic  framework  of  accul¬ 
turation  studies.^- 

Apart  from  their  relationships  with  Government, 
anthropologists  appear  to  have  had  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  thinking  of  Indian  people.  For  example,  Vine  Deloria 
suggests  that  many  Indian  people  have  taken  over  an  image 
of  themselves,  provided  by  anthropologists,  as  being  a 
folk  people  caught  between  two  cultures.  The  effects  of 
holding  this  belief  are  seen  as  detrimental,  as  it  is  used 
by  the  Indian  people  as  a  rationalization  for  their  own 
failures,  thereby  helping  to  block  their  development 
(1970:87-8).  Significantly,  the  assumptions  behind  this 
viewpoint  are  themselves  part  of  the  acculturation  frame¬ 
work. 


Despite  their  widespread  popularity  among  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  the  importance  attached  to  them,  acculturation 


1.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  assumptions 

shaping  Indian  Policy  were  directly  derived  from  accul¬ 
turation  studies,  but  at  the  very  least  they  can  be 
seen  to  provide  ideological  support  for  them. 
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studies  failed.  The  1936  Memorandum  for  the  Study  of 
Acculturation1 2  (referred  to  here  as  the  1936  Memorandum) 
sought  to  assess  the  work  already  done,  and  to  provide  a 
basis  for  directing  further  investigation  (1936:149).  Des¬ 
pite  the  considerable  amount  of  work  done  after  the  1936 
Memorandum  was  drawn  up,  it  became  apparent  that  knowledge 
from  acculturation  studies  was  not  cumulative  in  character, 

and  that  the  field  was  characterized  by  what  the  Social 

p 

Science  Research  Council  Seminar  on  Acculturation  (refer¬ 
red  to  here  as  the  1954  S.S.R.C.)  termed  a  theoretical  lag. 
The  1954  S.S.R.C.  attempted  to  provide  the  theoretical 
basis  for  overcoming  this  lag,  but  without  success.  A 
decade  later  acculturation  studies  were  still  unable  to 
produce  any  meaningful  results  (Dohrenwend  and  Smith,  1962: 
30;  Hackenberg,  1962/3:237). 


The  continuing  significance  of  acculturation, 
both  within  the  discipline  and  externally,  justifies  a 


1.  The  1936  Memorandum  defined  acculturation  as  comprehen¬ 
ding  "those  phenomena  which  result  when  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals  having  different  cultures  come  into  continuous 
first-hand  contact,  with  subsequent  changes  in  the 
original  cultural  patterns  of  either  or  both  groups'* 
(1936:149).  There  is  no  discussion  of  the  definition  in 
the  Memorandum,  the  remainder  being  an  outline  meant  to 
aid  the  classification  of  studies  already  made. 

2.  Adopting  a  more  organic  approach  than  the  1936  Memoran¬ 
dum,  the  S.S.R.C.  defined  acculturation  as  changes  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  contact  of  autonomous  cultural  systems.  In 
this  framework  discussion  focused  on  four  main  aspects 
of  acculturation:  l)  properties  of  the  cultural  svstems 
in  contact,  2)  nature  of  the  contact  situation,  3)  ana¬ 
lysis  of  relations  between  systems  in  contact,  and  4) 
studies  of  cultural  processes  emanating  from  contact. 
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critical  analysis  of  acculturation  studies.  It  could  per¬ 
haps  be  argued  that  attention  should  be  turned  towards 
developing  a  new  theory  and  not  towards  criticism  of  a 
framework  that  has  so  little  value.  This  does  in  fact 
seem  to  have  been  the  general  attitude,  for  the  decline  in 
popularity  of  these  studies  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any 
attempt  to  explain  their  failure.  This  reflects  a  general 
tendency  in  anthropology  to  adopt  what  Manners  and  Kaplan 
call  a  "slash  and  burn"  technique  in  theory  building 
(1968:11),  which  involves  the  rapid  use  of  many  theories 
and  their  rejection  without  establishing  the  real  basis  of 
their  limitations.  A  drawback  of  this  approach  to  theory 
is  that  failure  to  identify  the  reason  behind  poor  results 
increases  the  probability  that  the  same  mistakes  will  occur 
again.  Assumptions  and  ideas  which  may  cause  the  failure 
are  left  unexamined,  and  may  therefore  enter  into  alterna¬ 
tive  approaches  and  cause  their  failure  too. 

AIMS 

Despite  a  long  period  over  which  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  revise  acculturation  studies,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  here  that  there  is  an  essential  continuity  through¬ 
out  the  development  of  acculturation  studies,  based  upon  a 
set  of  underlying  ideas  common  to  them  all.  The  first  aim 
of  this  thesis  will  be  to  establish  the  nature  of  this  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  and  to  show  that  attempts  to  overcome  the 
repeated  failure  of  acculturation  studies  did  not  entail  a 
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departure  from,  or  even  a  questioning  of,  this  basic  frame¬ 
work.  In  doing  this,  it  will  also  be  suggested  that  this 
conceptual  framework  epitomizes  a  particular  orientation  to 
social  phenomena  distinctive  of  North  American  cultural 
anthropology,  and  that  although  starting  from  a  different 
analytic  focus  there  is  considerable  degree  of  convergence 
with  much  sociology  and  British  social  anthropology.  This 
will  serve  to  bring  out  the  wider  relevance  of  subsequent 
criticisms • 


It  has  already  been  indicated  that  there  have 
been  a  considerable  number  of  acculturation  studies,  and 
consequently  that  selectivity  must  be  imposed  on  the  mate¬ 
rial  used.  The  1956  Memorandum  offers  a  convenient  base 
line  from  which  to  begin  analysis,  as  it  was  the  first 
systematic  attempt  to  clarify  the  concept  of  acculturation. 
It  is  from  the  1956  Memorandum,  or  rather  from  the  work  of 
its  authors  which  is  reflected  in  it,  that  the  basic  concep¬ 
tual  framework  which  provided  the  guidelines  for  subsequent 
research  emerged.  Subsequent  studies  will  be  mentioned  to 
illustrate  the  framework's  continuity,  although  in  this  con¬ 
text  a  heavy  stress  will  fall  on  the  1954-  S.S.R.C..  This 
seems  justified  because  the  latter  was  a  direct  response 
to  the  shortcomings  of  the  1956  Memorandum,  and  of  all 
revisions  it  appears  initially  to  be  the  most  radical 
break  from  the  basic  framework.  The  most  recent  attempt  to 
overcome  the  problems  of  the  acculturation  framework,  by 
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Dohrenwend  and  Smith,  will  only  be  used  in  a  supportive 
manner,  as  their  suggestions  are  based  on  an  acceptance  of 
the  S.S.R.C. 


The  fact  that  the  critical  attention  given  accul¬ 
turation  studies  did  not  challenge  their  underlying  frame¬ 
work  suggests  that  an  explanation  of  their  failure  lies  in 
the  fact  that  anthropologists  neglected  to  direct  their 
criticisms  at  the  framework  itself.  Their  criticisms  took 
the  framework  for  granted.  The  second  aim  of  this  thesis 
will  therefore  be  to  show  how  and  why  the  basic  framework 
of  acculturation  studies  provides  an  inadequate  basis  for 
the  analysis  of  the  contemporary  situation  of  North  American 
Indian  people.  In  doing  this,  it  will  be  suggested  that 
adherence  to  the  framework  has  led  to  a  misinterpretation 
of  their  situation,  and  to  an  inability  to  consider  ques¬ 
tions  related  to  conflict,  power  differences,  and  structural 
change.  It  will  also  be  suggested  that  the  framework  fails 
to  answer,  or  even  to  pose,  significant  human  questions 
concerning  North  American  Indian  people  in  anything  but  a 
very  limited  and  one-sided  way. 

Once  it  has  been  established  that  the  basic  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  of  acculturation  is  inadequate  is  this 
regard,  and  that  it  has  in  fact  resulted  in  a  distorted 
analysis  of  the  contemporary  situation  of  North  American 
Indian  people,  attention  will  be  turned  to  the  failure  of 
anthropologists  to  fundamentally  assess  the  framework,  and 
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their  prolonged  acceptance  of  it.  The  final  aim  of  this 
thesis  will  therefore  be  to  consider  the  question  of  why 
anthropologists  have  generally  uncritically  accepted  the 
underlying  conceptual  structure  of  acculturation  studies. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


THE  ACCULTURATION  FRAMEWORK:  ITS 
BASIS  IN  THE  DISTINCTIVE  ORIENTATION  OF 
NORTH  AMERICAN  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Acculturationists  have  periodically  recognized 
that  acculturation  studies  fail  to  live  up  to  the  expecta¬ 
tions  held  of  them,  and  have  consequently  made  critical 
attempts  to  overcome  their  deficiencies.  Their  criticisms 
and  subsequent  modifications  have,  however,  been  of  a  very 
restricted  nature,  for  with  few  exceptions  they  have  not 
challenged  the  basic  framework  itself,  but  have  instead 
been  contained  within  it.  There  have  been  critical  accul¬ 
turationists,  but  they  were  acculturationists  nonetheless. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  show  that 
attempts  to  revive  acculturation  studies  and  transcend  the 
triviality  of  their  findings  have  amounted  to  the  elabora¬ 
tion  of  a  framework  whose  basic  form  is  identifiable  in  the 
1936  Memorandum.  Concern  will  not  be  with  tracing  the 
actual  emergence  of  the  acculturation  framework  per  se, 
but  with  analyzing  it  to  establish  what  its  basic  elements 
are,  and  to  show  that  the  principal  attempt  to  reformulate 
acculturation  studies  (namely  the  195^  S.S.R.C.,  and  other 
studies  only  to  a  lesser  extent)  did  not  entail  any  radical 
departure  from  this  basic  framework.  This  will  provide  the 
basis  for  arguing  in  subsequent  chapters  that  acculturation 
studies  failed  despite  attempts  to  improve  them,  because 
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the  framework  within  which  these  attempts  were  made  rests 
upon  postulates  and  assumptions  which  cannot  be  justified. 

The  essence  of  definitions  of  acculturation  deli¬ 
neating  it  from  other  studies  of  cultural  change  is  the 
idea  of  changes  induced  by  the  contact  of  two  or  more 
cultures.1  This  does  not  of  course  differentiate  accultu¬ 
ration  from  studies  of  diffusion,  which  in  their  theoreti¬ 
cal  assumptions  were  considered  to  be  similar,  differing 
only  methodologically  (Kroeber,  1963:233-5;  Herskovits, 
1938:15) *  The  idea  of  contact  implies  the  delineation  of 
two  sets  of  variables,  those  internal  to  the  cultures  in 
contact,  and  those  concerned  with  the  contact  situation 
itself.  The  conditions  of  contact  will  not  receive  much 
attention  here,  as  the  way  in  which  they  can  be  conceptua¬ 
lized  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  internal  conditions 
are  construed.  Furthermore,  as  the  idea  of  contact  will 
itself  be  subject  to  criticisms  in  the  following  chapter, 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  analyzing  the  way  contact 
conditions  have  been  portrayed. 

In  directing  attention  towards  the  way  in  which 
culture  is  portrayed  in  acculturation  studies,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  mention  Spindler's  observation  that  the  images  of 

1.  See  footnote  (1)  on  page  5  for  Memorandum  definition. 

Two  of  the  authors  later  modified  their  acceptance  of 
it,  but  retained  the  idea  of  contact  (Linton,  194-0:464; 
Herskovits,  1938:11).  Subsequent  studies  have  all  ten¬ 
ded  to  accept  the  idea  as  basic  (S.S.R.G.,  1954:974; 
Dohrenwend  and  Smith,  1962:30;  Vogt,  1957:139)* 
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culture  used  in  the  1936  Memorandum  and  the  1951  S.S.R.C. 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  The  former  is  seen 
to  be  using  an  "atomistic"  image  of*  culture  which  stresses 
the  mechanical  movement  of  traits  between  cultures,  while 
the  1951  S.S.R.C.  uses  an  "organic"  image  of  culture,  and 
describes  the  movement  of  traits  in  terms  of  the  adaptation 
of  an  organism  (,1959:38  ). 

The  outline  of  the  1936  Memorandum  does  reflect 
the  atomistic  image  of  culture  which  was  characteristic  of 
the  formative  years  of  historical  particularism,  although 
this  atomistic  emphasis  was  under  critical  pressure  in  the 
1930's  from  Boas  (1930:268)  and  other  anthropologists  who 
were  beginning  to  hold  the  conviction  that  culture  was 
something  more  than  the  summation  of  individual  parts 
(.Hof stadter,  1955:169)  •  As  will  be  shown  below,  the  authors 
of  the  1936  Memorandum  did  not  hold  an  atomistic  image  of 
culture,  but  instead  they  saw  culture  in  a  way  that  was 
nearly  identical  with  that  found  in  the  1954  S.S.R.C., 
this  being  reflected  in  their  Memorandum. 

Social  Relationships 

A  start  to  understanding  the  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  of  acculturation  studies  can  be  made  by  looking  at  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  concept  of  society,  for  this  will 
at  once  help  to  clarify  the  distinctive  orientation  of 
North  American  cultural  anthropologists  that  entered  into 
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and  conditioned  the  development  of  acculturation  studies. 

It  is  useful  in  this  respect  to  look  briefly  at  the  posi¬ 
tion  generally  taken  by  sociologists  and  British  social 
anthropologists  so  as  to  bring  into  sharper  focus  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  orientation  of  cultural  anthropologists  and  accul- 
turationist s . 


In  a  general  sense,  society  is  defined  by  socio¬ 
logists  and  British  social  anthropologists  in  terms  of  a 
system  of  social  relationships,  'l'he  latter  are  taken  to 
exist  when  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  one  actor 
expects  certain  behaviour  of  another^-  although  there  is  no 
consensus  on  this  point.  For  instance,  Radcliff e-Brown 
operated  with  a  more  restrictive  definition  of  social  rela¬ 
tionships,  taking  them  to  exist  only  if  there  is  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  interests  between  actors  -  interests  implying  pur¬ 
posive  behaviour  (1957 :43).  As  such  they  identify  a  persis¬ 
tent  relational  aspect  in  social  behaviour  whose  presence 

is  inferred  from  qualitatively  varying  modes  of  concrete 
2 

behaviour.  This  is  necessary  because,  apart  perhaps  from 


1.  Rex  (1961)  suggests  thepresence  of  the  following  implies 
a  social  relationship:  A' s  purpose  or  interests,  A' s 
expectations  of  B’ s  behaviour,  B* s  purpose  and  A's  know¬ 
ledge  of  this,  the  norms  which  A  knows  B  to  accept,  and 
B' s  desire  to  win  A's  approval. 

2.  "Anthropologists  do  not  observe  social  relations;  they 
infer  them  from  physical  acts"  (Firth,  1965:22).  "In 
identifying  any  relationship,  we  already  abstract  from 
the  qualitatively  varying  modes  of  behaviour  in  invari¬ 
ant  relational  aspect  -  the  linkage  between  the  people 
they  signify"  (Nadel,  1964:224). 


■ 
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strictly  utilitarian  relationships  based  upon  a  clearly 
defined  purpose  (Nadel,  1964:224),  the  actual  behaviour  of 
individuals  in  a  particular  relationship  may  vary  consi¬ 
derably. 


A  fundamental  concept  in  this  approach  is  that 
of  social  structure.  This  directs  attention  towards  the 
interconnectedness  of  social  relationships,  forming  a  sys¬ 
temic  whole,  and  thereby  to  the  possibility  that  activities 
in  one  set  of  relationships  may  have  consequences  which  are 
felt  in  other  relationships.  Definitions  of  social  struc¬ 
ture  vary  considerably.  For  instance,  Firth  restricts  the 
term  to  relationships  that  tend  to  be  permanent  in  society, 
regarding  the  essence  of  the  concept  of  social  structure 
as  those  social  relationships  without  which  society  would 
not  exist  in  its  present  form.^  In  contrast,  Nadel  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  restricted  definition,  tied  to  the  concept  of 
2 

role.  It  can  be  noted  that  the  fundamental  importance 
attached  to  the  concept  of  social  structure  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  general  practice  of  cultural  anthropolo- 

1.  "The  essence  of  this  concept  lies  in  those  social  rela¬ 
tions  which  seem  to  be  of  critical  importance  for  the 
behaviour  of  members  of  the  society,  so  that  if  such 
relations  were  not  in  operation,  could  not  be  said  to 
exist  in  that  form."  (Firth,  1963. 31)* 

2.  "We  arrive  at  the  structure  of  a  society  through  abs¬ 
tracting  from  the  concrete  population  and  its  behaviour 
the  pattern  or  network  ^or  "system”)  of  relationships 
obtaining  between  actors  in  their  capacity  of  playing 
roles  relative  to  one  another."  (Nadel,  1964.225;. 


■ 
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gists  where  it  has  generally  been  subordinated  to  the  con¬ 
cept  of  culture. 

Culture  in  this  approach  is  seen  as  a  set  of 
rules,  norms  and  prescriptions  for  action,  which  are  not 
studied  in  themselves,  but  in  the  context  of  social  rela¬ 
tionships.  They  are  significant  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  be  shown  empirically  to  have  some  bearing  on 
action  within  these  relationships.  In  as  much  as  this 
position  is  taken,  and  social  structure  is  inferred  from 
actual  behaviour,  the  approach  excludes  a  particular  usage 
of  the  concept  of  social  structure  which  lays  stress  upon 
the  expected  or  ideal  relations  between  persons  and  groups. 
In  this  other  view,  which  corresponds  to  the  approach  of 
cultural  anthropologists  and  is  used  in  acculturation 
studies,  society  is  given  its  form  by  the  idealized  beliefs 
held  by  members  of  a  society  regarding  what  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  particular  relationship  (Firth,  1963:50).  it 
assumes  that  actual  behaviour  is  a  reflection  of  standards 
socially  set. 

It  can  be  noted,  however,  that  even  if  the  social 
structure  is  inferred  from  actual  behaviour,  this  orienta¬ 
tion  can  still  result  in  a  position  similar  to  that  rejec¬ 
ted  by  Firth  if  normative  elements  are  stressed  when 
explaining  behaviour  in  social  relationships.  This  position 
is  implicit,  for  example,  in  Towards  a  General  Theory  of 
Action  where  oheldon  suggests  that  most  behaviour  to  a 


✓ 

' 

. 
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greater  or  lesser  degree  is  determined  by  "cultural  heri¬ 
tage"  (Sheldon,  1951: 40). 1 

Basic  Framework 

The  orientation  of  American  cultural  anthropolo¬ 
gists  emerging  in  the  1930' s  and  entering  into  accultura¬ 
tion  studies  is  quite  different,  although  there  is  some 
convergence.  Instead  of  representing  society  in  terms  of 
a  system  of  social  relationships,  it  is  defined  as  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  individuals  who  live  and  work  together,  whose  co¬ 
operative  behaviour  is  defined  and  made  possible  by  their 
cultural  heritage.  This  reflects  an  orientation  which 
does  not  place  social  relationships  at  the  centre  of 
analysis,  but  instead  focuses  attention  on  historically 
transmitted  action  patterns  or  cultural  patterns,  which 
define  the  course  of  man's  behaviour  in  society.  Concern 
is  with  the  internal  structuring  of  these  patterns,  logi¬ 
cally  or  in  terms  of  means/ ends,  and  their  relationship 
to  each  other  in  a  wider  unity.  This  is  what  sociologists 
generally  understand  as  the  concern  of  anthropologists. 

However,  at  the  emergence  of  the  1936  Memorandum, 
culture  was  considered  to  be  more  than  a  set  of  ideal  pat¬ 
terns  held  by  members  of  a  society;  it  referred  also  to 
the  behaviour  of  individuals  in  society.  Culture  was  seen 


1.  This  point  will  be  raised  again  in  the  discussion  of 
the  1954  S.S.R.C. 
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as  the 

"ideal,  norm,  average,  or  expectable 
behaviour  of  all  members  of  a  fairly 
smaLl,  simple,  independent,  self- 
contained,  and  homogeneous  society" 

(Steward,  1951:374-5). 

Society  is  seen  as  an  aggregate  of  people,  and  the  way  they 
behave  is  their  culture.  Culture  was  not  merely  something 
acquired,  a  set  of  ideal  behaviour  patterns,  but  it  was 
also  the  behaviour  of  the  people  who  acquired  it  (Spiro, 
1951:21).  Moreover,  in  equating  actual  behaviour  with 
transmitted  behaviour  patterns,  a  cultural  determinist 
position  was  adopted,  as  it  was  thought  that  these  patterns 
directed  and  controlled  individuals'  behaviour.1  Thus  when 
acculturation  is  defined  by  the  1936  Memorandum  as  being 
concerned  with  changes  in  cultural  patterns,  and  by  the 
1954  S.S.R.C.  as  being  concerned  with  customs,  it  can  be 
taken  to  mean  both  changes  in  the  culture  patterns  them¬ 
selves  and  concomitant  changes  in  actual  behaviour.  This 
general  orientation,  in  which  behaviour  is  seen  as  being 
determined  by,  or  confined  to,  culturally  defined  behaviour 
patterns,  will  be  referred  to  as  a  normative  perspective. 
This  term  can  also  be  usefully  employed  to  refer  to  an 
approach  which,  while  focusing  on  social  relationships, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  culturally  defined  rules, 


1.  This  is  the  case  whether  anthropologists  were  realists, 
idealists,  or  nominalists  (Spiro,  1951:24).  E.g.  Linton, 
a  cultural  idealist,  saw  culture  as  a  set  of  ideal  beha¬ 
viour  patterns,  while  Herskovits,  a  cultural  realist, 
saw  culture  as  actual  behaviour  (Bidney,  1967:24).  In 
the  final  analysis,  however,  both  saw  behaviour  as  being 
determined  by  ideal  behaviour  patterns. 
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customs,  norms,  etc.,  in  determining  the  course  of  action 
in  that  relationship. 


The  immediate  question  that  is  raised  within  the 
context  of  the  normative  perspective  which  entered  into 
and  conditioned  the  development  of  acculturation  studies 
is  in  what  sense  were  cultural  behaviour  patterns  held  to 
determine  the  individuals ' behaviour?  It  is  straightforward 
enough  to  assume  that  cultural  behaviour  patterns  are  lear¬ 
ned  by  the  individual  members  of  a  society,  but  it  does  not 
then  follow  that  these  ideas  would  direct  the  course  of 
the  individuals ' actual  behaviour.  The  solution  to  this 
problem  then  adopted  was  to  endow  these  patterns  with  a 
moral  imperative,  so  that  cultural  patterns  not  only  rep¬ 
resented  what  is,  but  also  what  ought  to  be  (Spiro,  1951: 
52).  Unless  the  particular  response  was  habitual,  the 
individual  was  seen  to  adhere  to  cultural  patterns  because 
he  experienced  them  as  moral  imperatives 


What  is  involved  in  this  approach  can  be  seen 
in  Linton's  analysis  of  reciprocal  behaviour.  If  indivi¬ 
duals  are  to  coordinate  their  behaviour  effectively,  reci- 


1.  "Culture  is  felt  as  something  coherent,  integrated, 
and  normally  accepted  as  right"  (Kroeber,  1963 :9d). 
"Most  people  in  organized  society  behave  the  way  they 
do  because  they  feel  they  ought  to"  (Spiro,  1951:52). 
"Human  beings  have  to  become  psychologically  structured 
in  such  a  way  as  they  "want  to  act  as  they  have  to  act" 
and  at  the  same  time  find  gratification  in  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  a  culture"  (Hallo- 
well,  1955:661). 
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procal  behaviour  must  somehow  be  structured.1  This  struc¬ 
turing  is  achieved  through  the  individuals'  adherence  to 
the  "ideal  patterns"  or  norms  of  a  particular  culture,  or 
to  the  configuration  of  rights  and  duties  ("statuses") 
which  make  up  polar  positions  within  these  ideal  patterns. 
The  sum  total  of  ideal  patterns  "controlling"  individual 
hehaviour  constitutes  a  social  system  whose  parts  must  be 
mutually  adjusted  if  the  society  is  to  function  effectively 
(1936:105).  Ideal  patterns  are  learned  during  the  process 
of  enculturation,  although  adherence  to  them  is  not  simply 
a  matter  of  habit,  but  is  considered  within  that  culture 
as  a  matter  of  duty  (1936:106).  Similarly,  Herskovits  saw 
behaviour  as  being  regulated  by  an  internalized  set  of 
norms  or  cultural  patterns  which  the  individual  felt  obli¬ 
ged  to  adhere  to,  at  least  where  conscious  of  them  (1955: 

330-347). 


This  implies  that  the  personality  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  becomes  structured  in  such  a  v/ay  as  to  ensure  his  con¬ 
formity  to  culturally  prescribed  patterns  of  behaviour.  In 
fact,  the  efficacy  of  this  structuring  was  such  as  to  allow 
Linton  (1936)  to  suggest  that  other  mechanisms  to  control 
individual  behaviour  and  ensure  conformity  were  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Furthermore,  as  the  individual's  goals  were  held  to 
be  culturally  determined,  it  could  also  be  assumed  that  he 

1.  For  Linton  this  means  that  individual  and  group  "needs" 
are  met  (1936:91-112).  In  either  case,  needs  can  only 
be  met  through  cooperation  with  others,  hence  it  is 
important  that  reciprocal  behaviour  be  structured. 
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found  gratification  in  adhering  to  cultural  patterns  of 
behaviour,  as  it  was  only  through  adherence  to  these  pat¬ 
terns  that  goals  could  be  achieved. 


Apart  from  determining  actual  behaviour,  cultural 
patterns  (and  therefore  the  behaviour  of  individuals  in  a 
society;  came  to  be  seen  as  forming  a  harmonious,  integra¬ 
ted  whole.1  This  raises  the  question  of  the  basis  of  cul¬ 
tural  unity:  in  what  sense  was  culture  construed  as  being 
an  integrated  whole?  The  integration  that  anthropologists 
had  in  mind  was  of  a  "psychological"  nature  (Linton,  1956: 
94)  as  it  was  achieved  in  the  minds  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  society  ^Aberle,  1957  *315)  •  This  position  is 
reflected  in  the  references  in  the  Memorandum  to  the  psy¬ 
chological  selection  and  integration  of  traits  under  accul¬ 
turation  (1936:152),  and  even  more  clearly  in  the  reference 
to  "adaptation"  which  involves 

"a  reworking  of  the  patterns  of  the 
two  cultures  into  a  harmonious 
meaningful  whole  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  or  the  retention  of  more 
or  less  conflicting  attitudes  and 
points  of  view  which  are  reconciled 
in  everyday  life  as  specific  occa¬ 
sions  arise."  (1936:152) 


1.  E.g.  Herskovits,  disregarding  Lowie's  qualification  that 
cultural  unity  was  a  hypothesis  subject  to  proof  or  dis¬ 
proof  (1937:2 27),  was  prepared  to  state  categorically 
that  the  "fact  of  cultural  unity  is  established" (1955 : 
429).  Boas  stated  that  "The  various  expressions  of  cul¬ 
ture  are  clearly  inter-related  and  one  cannot  alter 
without  having  an  effect  on  all  the  others"  (1932:256), 
Linton  that  "Culture  is  a  configuration  of  mutually  ad¬ 
justed  parts"  hence  the  "introduction  of  new  elements 
upsets  the  balance"  (1936:3^7-8),  and  Redfield  that 
"Culture  is  an  integration  of  convential  understandings" 
(1942:238). 


' 
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This  almost  suggests  that  the  authors  of  the  1956  Memoran¬ 
dum  considered  that  culture  in  its  totality  was  learned  by 
every  individual  in  a  society,  perceived  by  them  as  a 
meaningful  whole.1  However,  this  was  not  the  case,  as 
both  the  Memorandum  itself  and  the  individual  work  of  its 
authors  refer  to  the  varied  enculturation  experience  of 
different  members  of  a  society  resulting  from  differentia¬ 
tion  based  upon  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  so  forth.  Yet 
despite  these  different  enculturation  experiences,  diverse 
cultural  patterns  somehow  still  were  seen  to  make  up  a 
harmonious  whole. 


The  difficulties  raised  by  differential  encultu¬ 
ration  were  overcome  by  postulating  the  existence  of  a 
basic  set  of  motivations  shared  by  all  individuals  in  a 
society,  either  consciously  or  not,  which  governed  their 
behaviour  in  a  wide  range  of  situations.  Although  they  did 
not  specify  the  behavioural  content  in  a  particular  situa¬ 
tion,  they  nevertheless  acted  as  unconscious  censors  of 
choice  which  limited  the  type  of  responses  that  could  be 
chosen  from  available  alternatives.  In  this  way,  an  over¬ 
all  unity  and  coherence  was  imparted  to  individuals'  beha¬ 
viour. 

1.  This  particular  approach  has  been  criticised  by  Wallace 
who  refers  to  it  as  the  microcosmic  metaphor  and  suggests 
that  it  implies  a  false  equivalence  between  concepts  on 
different  levels  of  abstraction,  that  it  cannot  account 
for  the  considerable  variability  in  personal  characteri¬ 
stics,  that  social  life  does  not  require  a  high  degree 
of  conformity  to  universalistic  norms  ^  1961 : 87-88 )  . 


. 
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These  underlying  psychological  motivations  were 
then  generalized  to  the  cultural  level,  giving  the  whole 
culture  a  psychological  unity,  an  underlying  structure, 
which  integrated  every  diverse  culture  pattern  into  a 
meaningful  whole.'1'  Cultural  unity  is  therefore  explained 
by  the  orientation  of  individuals  who  share  a  set  of  basic 
motivations,  consistent  among  themselves,  to  which  all 
behaviour  is  subordinated.  This  position  is  essentially 
that  of  early  culture  and  personality  studies,  where  such 
concepts  as  ’’basic  personality  structure",  "modal  persona¬ 
lity",  and  "character  structure"  were  seen  as  the  counter¬ 
parts  of  wider  cultural  configurations  (Lindsmith  and 
Strauss,  1950:588).  In  fact,  they  seem  to  be  more  than 
counterparts,  as  these  elements  are  derived  from  the  same 
empirical  referent;  they  are  duplications  of  the  confi¬ 
gurational  aspect  of  the  culture  concept  (Nadel,  1951:4-06; 
Wallace,  1961:85)* 


1.  L.g.  Herskovits  refers  to  the  psychological  unity  of  a 
culture  as  its  system  of  sanctions:  "The  underlying 
drives,  motivations,  unconscious  systems  of  meaning 
that  govern  the  reactions  of  a  people"  (1955:4-25). 

For  Linton  "it  is  this  psychological  and  emotional 
unity,  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  ensures  common 
emotional  reactions  and  makes  the  individual  ready 
to  sacrifice  his  own  interest  to  those  of  the  whole" 
(1936:93).  Similarly  Opler' s  "themes"  (194-5), 
Kluckhohn' s  "covert  culture"  (194-7)  and  Gillin's 
"controlling  mental  patterns"  (194-9). 


Aberle  suggests  that  the  tendency  to  search  for 
underlying  structures  in  a  culture  was  a  result 
of  the  influence  of  linguistic  models  in  anthropology 
(1957:306). 


. 
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The  problem  of  explaining  c  lltural  unity  was 
solved,  then,  by  what  amounts  to  an  elaboration  within  the 
normative  perspective.  For  apart  from  the  individual's 
being  committed  to  specific  behaviour  patterns,  he  takes 
over  in  the  process  of  enculturation  a  set  of  motivations 
which  constrain  his  behaviour  to  certain  limited  alterna¬ 
tives.  When  he  is  faced  with  alternatives  to  chose  from, 
his  action  pattern  is  determined  by  this  basic  motivational 
system,  thereby  ensuring  that  conflicting  behaviour  is 
minimized.^  The  motivations  were  considered  to  be  shared 
by  all  members  of  a  society,  and  thus  could  be  seen  as  a 
cultural  pattern  which  united  all  cultural  patterns  into  a 
meaningful  whole.  In  other  words,  culture  was  organized 
on  a  basis  almost  identical  to  that  of  personality. 


Subsequent  developments  of  the  idea  of  a  psycho¬ 
logical  unity  of  a  culture  have  been  couched  in  terms  of 

values.  The  term  is  not  synonymous  with  configurations, 

2 

themes,  etc.,  but  its  basis  is  the  same.  Values,  like 


1.  When  conflict  does  occur,  it  is  likely  to  be  within  the 
individual's  personality  (Linton,  1936:361). 

2.  This  equivalence  is  explicitly  suggested  by  Spindler, 
who  states  that  the  concept  of  basic  personality  can  be 
described  in  terms  of  the  values  and  attitudes  under¬ 
lying  the  concrete  patterns  of  culture  (1957:151),  and 
also  by  Wallace  who  finds  that  the  only  difference  bet¬ 
ween  values  and  psychological  constructs  is  that  the 
former  "appeal  to  anthropologists  who  are  not  comforta¬ 
ble  with  personality  psychology,  and  that  it  has  provi¬ 
ded  a  substitute  for  national  character  studies"  (1961: 
102).  For  Kluckhohn,  "values  include  the  implicit  cul¬ 
tural  premises  ("configurations")  governing  ends  and 
means  and  the  relation  between  them"  (1951:9-22). 


. 
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a  basic  motivational  system,  give  unity  to  a  culture  and 
are  basic  aspects  of  personality  conditioning  individuals' 
behaviour. 


A  definition  of  values  which  brings  out  this 
overlap  is  provided  in  Towards  a  General  Theory  of  Action, 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  theoretical  basis  for  unifying  all 
the  social  sciences: 

"A  value  is  a  conception,  explicit  or 
implicit,  distinctive  of  an  individual 
or  characteristic  of  a  group,  of  the 
desirable  which  influences  the  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  available  modes,  means 
and  ends  of  action"  (Kluckhohn,  1951: 

395). 

Values,  like  underlying  drives  and  motivations,  are  not 
necessarily  directly  observable,  but  have  to  be  inferred 
from  the  behaviour  of  the  members  of  a  society  (Kupferer, 
1963:192;  Kluckhohn,  1951:396;  Blake  and  Davies,  1964:467) 
The  search  for  values  underlying  diverse  behaviour  can  be 
seen  as  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  behaviour  to  a  few  actu¬ 
ally  existing  principles  or  motivations  which  explain  that 
behaviour.1  In  other  words,  values  (whether  implicit  or 
explicit)  are  held  to  actually  exist  within  the  individual 


1.  "Operationally,  the  observer  notes  certain  kinds  of 
patterned  behaviour.  He  cannot  "explain"  these  regu¬ 
larities  unless  he  subsumes  certain  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  that  determines  concrete  acts  under  the  rubric 
"value"."  (Kluckhohn,  1951:396).  "Behaviour,  though  per 
ceived  as  a  series  of  responses,  is  always  based  on  a 
system  of  values"  (Spiro,  1951:32).  Ethos  is  the  "sys¬ 
tem  of  ideals  and  values  that  dominate  the  culture  and 
so  tend  to  control  the  type  of  behaviour  of  its  members 
(Kroeber,  1963:102). 
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and  are  the  prime  determinants  of  his  behaviour,  or  at 
least  ensure  that  the  selection  from  alternative  modes  of 
behaviour  is  limited.  Not  only  do  they  explain  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  behaviour,  but  they  are  also  held  to  be  key  factors 
in  explaining  the  integration  of  a  culture  system  and  its 
stability  or  continuity  over  time,  when  the  culture  must 
be  either  logically  consistent  or  meaningfully  congruent. 

For  instance,  Gulick  argues  that  the  cultural  traits  asso¬ 
ciated  with  conservative  Cherokee  are  underlain  by  a  set 
of  values  and  attitudes  which  render  them  consistent 
(1960:152).^  In  terms  of  individual  cultural  behaviour, 
this  harmony  ensures  that  conflict  is  absent,  for  unless 
the  individual  has  somehow  become  enculturated  with  values 
contradicting  those  of  his  culture  there  is  no  basis  for 
conflict;  the  ends  and  means  of  his  behaviour  are  cultu¬ 
rally  defined  and  rendered  consistent  by  values. 


Explicit  references  to  values  or  psychological 
unity  are  meagre  in  the  1956  Memorandum,  being  confined 
to  an  outline  of  one  of  the  results  of  acculturation 
(viz.  "acceptance"),  and  to  a  cryptic  reference  to 

p 

"cultural  focus".  This  does  seem  to  suggest,  however, 


1.  Similarly  Pueblo  culture  has  been  portrayed  as  being  in¬ 
tegrated  by  a  harmonious  set  of  values,  pervading  and 
homogenizing  world  view,  ritual,  art,  social  organization 
economic  activity  and  social  control  (Thompson, 19^5 : 5^0-5 

2.  "Cultural  focus  designates  the  tendency  of  every  culture 
to  exhibit  greater  complexity,  greater  variation  in  the 
institutions  of  some  of  its  aspects  than  others ...  these 
focal  aspects  are  often  used  to  characterize  cultural 
wholes"  (Herskovits,  1955:^85).  It  introduces  a  "needed 
psychological  perspective"  to  studies  of  change  (1955^96) 
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along  with  the  work  of  Linton  in  The  Study  of  Man  ( 1936) , 
that  the  presvsnce  of  an  underlying  system  of  motivation 
was  considered  relevant  to  the  processes  of  acculturation. 
For  example,  Linton  lays  great  stress  on  the  presence  of 
this  system  of  motivation,  regarding  it  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  for  the  unity  and  stability  of  a  culture,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  man's  behaviour  in  society.  Moreover,  in  Linton's 
view  it  is  only  through  such  psychological  unity  that  cul¬ 
ture  could  be  seen  as  a  harmonious  integrated  whole, 
through  which  conflicting  behaviour  between  individuals 
could  be  avoided. 

Change 

Acculturation  is  concerned  with  changes  induced 
by  the  contact  of  two  or  more  autonomous  culture  systems. 
However,  the  framework  as  outlined  puts  severe  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  way  change  can  be  handled,  for  it  is  better 
suited  to  handle  stability  and  continuity.  The  "normal” 
operation  of  enculturat ion  processes  ensures  that  the 
individuals'  personalities  will  be  structured  in  such  a 
way  as  to  guarantee  adherence  to  culturally  defined  patterns 
of  behaviour.  Since  cultures  are  satisfying  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  a  society,  how  can  the  fact  that  change 
occurs  be  explained? 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  the  focus  of  accul¬ 
turation  studies  was  on  cultural  behaviour  patterns  (which 
became  more  or  less  synonymous  with  actual  behaviour)  and 


. 
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not  upon  the  relationships  between  individuals.  As  a 
result,  change  could  not  be  seen  as  a  product  of  changing 
relationships,  but  rather  in  terms  of  changes  in  cultural 
behaviour  patterns.  The  significance  of  this  is  that 
since  cultural  patterns  do  not  change  in  their  own  right, 
the  analysis  of  change  and  the  search  for  laws  of  change 
become  focused  on  the  individual  cultural  carrier,  hence 
the  laws  of  change  were  expected  to  be  psychological  laws.1 
In  view  of  this,  the  relevance  of  conditions  of  contact 
was  reduced  to  little  more  than  an  accident  of  history. 

In  one  sense  cultures  are  seen  as  cultural  mosaics  made  up 
of  elements  which  to  a  considerable  extent  are  of  external 
origin.  It  is  in  determining  the  source  of  new  elements 
and  the  chronology  of  their  appearance  and  acceptance  that 
historical  reconstruction  was  considered  a  vital  part  of 
acculturation  studies  (Herskovits,  1955  : 472-3 )  •  Hov/ever, 
the  problem  of  understanding  why  new  cultural  elements 
were  accepted  into  a  culture,  and  the  effects  they  had  on 
existing  elements,  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  qualities  of 
the  contact  situation,  but  in  psychological  processes, 
although  these  processes  may  be  influenced  by  the  type  of 

1.  Analysis  of  change  requires  ”a  penetrating  study  of  the 
individual  under  the  culture  in  which  he  lives1'  (Boas, 
1950:269,).  Cultural  change  is  Ma  matter  of  change  in  the 
knowledge,  attitudes  and  habits  of  the  individuals  who 
compose  a  society1’  (Linton,  1936:468;.  "The  only  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  change  in  a  culture  can  be  achieved., 
is.. the  individuals  who  compose  the  society  where  a  way 
of  life  is  undergoing  change"  (Herskovits,  1955 :485 )* 
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contact  situation.  This  leads  to  a  position  in  which  the 
central  problems  of  acculturation  are  the  conditions  and 
processes  involved  in  learning,  and  their  effects  on  the 
way  of  life  of  the  people  concerned  (Hallowell,  1945:516). 
It  is  this  general  position  that  allows  Herskovits  to  say 
that  contact  in  the  contemporary  colonial  situation  is  in 
essence  the  same  as  that  occurring  since  recorded  history 
began  (1952:48).  It  is  also  on  this  basis  that  he  can 
argue  that  acculturation  studies  differ  only  methodologi¬ 
cally  from  studies  of  diffusion,^  and  that  they  differ 
from  other  studies  of  change,  not  in  terms  of  the  processes 
involved,  but  in  that  the  frame  of  reference  is  restricted 
by  the  notion  of  contact. 


Basically,  then,  processes  of  change  revolve 
around  the  conditions  of  acceptance  or  rejection  of  new 
cultural  traits.  This  raises  a  difficulty  already  men¬ 
tioned,  namely  that  if  enculturation  worked  perfectly,  the 
individual  would  tend  to  reject  all  new  cultural  items, 
since  his  needs  are  already  being  satisfied;  he  has  a 
built-in  interest  in  maintaining  the  status  quo .  One  way 
out  of  this  impasse  is  to  assume  that  cultures  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  satisfying,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  imperfect  encul- 


1.  Studies  of  diffusion  have  to  assume  historical  contact 
on  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  similar  traits,  where¬ 
as  studies  of  acculturation  have  historical  control  and 
one  can  directly  observe  the  contact  situation.  It  is 
on  the  basis  of  this  distinction  that  diffusion  and 
acculturation  are  considered  separate  areas  of  study 
(Herskovits,  1952:53;  Kroeber,  1965:28). 


. 

. 
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turation,  or  bhat  there  exist  some  open-ended  needs  which 
can  never  be  sated.  Linton  seems  to  find  himself  in  a 
biological-reductionist  position  in  this  respect,  for  he 
postulates  the  existence  of  three  general  needs  which, 
although  their  content  is  culturally  specific,  are  common 
to  all  mankind  and  which  are  never  fully  satisfied;  indi¬ 
viduals  axe  therefore  always  motivated  to  consider  accep¬ 
tance  of  new  cultural  elements,  and  will  accept  them  when¬ 
ever  it  is  to  their  obvious  advantage  (1956:468). 

It  is,  then,  the  individual  who  chooses  whether 
or  not  to  make  the  changes  in  his  beliefs  and  attitudes 
which  could  lead  to  cultural  change.  But  this  choice  is 
not  without  constraint,  as  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of 
self-interest  would  be  detrimental  to  the  unity  and  stabi¬ 
lity  of  a  culture.  In  the  normative  framework  of  accultu¬ 
ration  studies  there  is  no  problem  in  seeking  the  basis  of 
constraint,  as  it  is  necessary  only  to  be  reminded  of  the 
extent  to  which  an  individual's  personality  has  taken  over 
his  cultural  heritage.  It  can  therefore  be  assumed  that 
the  basis  upon  which  the  individual  selects  new  cultural 
items  is  strongly  influenced  by  his  cultural  experiences 
(Herskovits,  1955:482).  The  particular  features  of  encul- 
turation,  based  on  such  variables  as  age,  sex,  occupation 
etc.,  are  all  seen  as  having  some  bearing  on  the  process 
of  acceptance  and  rejection.  Acculturationists  have  been 


unable  to  come  to  any  precise  conclusions  about  the  way 
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in  which  such  differential  enculturat ion  effects  these  pro¬ 
cesses  (Wallace,  1961:128),  but  nevertheless  do  generally 
agree  that  values  which  all  members  of  a  society  have  are 
of  fundamental  significance. 

In  the  process  involved  in  accepting  or  rejecting 
new  cultural  items,  values  are  seen  to  act  as  psychological 
screens  (Wallace,  1961:129).  In  making  a  choice,  values 
ensure  that  the  individual's  pursuit  of  his  own  self  inte¬ 
rests  does  not  jeopardize  the  cultural  integration  and  the 
well-being  of  society,  as  they  allow  the  acceptance  of 
only  those  items  which  are  compatible  with  the  existing 
value  structure.  (They  play  the  same  role  in  relation  to 
internally  induced  change).  By  acting  as  censors,  moreover, 
values  not  only  ensure  stability  and  unity  in  a  culture, 
but  also  import  some  directionality  to  the  process  of 
change . 


By  elevating  values  to  a  key  role  in  mediating 
change,  it  can  be  noted  that  structural  change  (which  in 
the  framework  outlined  means  changes  in  values)  is  virtu¬ 
ally  excluded.  In  fact,  it  is  not  clear  why  values  should 
change  at  all,  as  they  are  treated  as  independent  variables, 
yet  it  is  normally  assumed  that  they  may  change.  This  is 
clearly  indicated,  for  instance,  in  the  Memorandum's  out¬ 
line  of  acceptance,  where  both  overt  cultural  patterns  and 
values  are  said  to  have  changed.  But  when  it  does  occur. 


. 
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change  is  slow,  for  values  are  the  most  stable  elements  of 
culture  and  as  such  provide  a  convenient  explanation  of 
the  resistance  of  cultures  to  change  in  the  face  of  consi¬ 
derable  external  pressure.^  Alternatively,  if  accultura¬ 
tion  pressure  is  so  great  as  to  somehow  force  values  to 
change,  then  the  result  is  likely  to  be  cultural  disinte¬ 
gration  .  ^ 


Attempt  to  modify  the  basic  framework 

The  way  in  which  the  1954  S.S.R.C.  differs  most 
from  the  1936  Memorandum  is  in  its  use  of  an  organic  ana¬ 
logy  as  a  means  of  understanding  culture.  In  the  cultural 
"organism",  parts  are  inter-related  in  a  way  which  main¬ 
tains  the  system  as  a  whole  in  equilibrium.  Culture  is  an 
autonomous  system  which  is  maintained  in  equilibrium  by  the 
operation  of  "boundary  maintenance  mechanisms"  and  self- 
regulating  mechanisms  which,  although  not  absolutely  pre- 

5 

venting  change,  tend  to  preclude  it. 


1.  "The  widest  and  most  useful  generalization  anthropolo¬ 
gists  can  provide  to  administrators"  (Kluckhohn,  1947: 
229). 

2.  Nash  uses  the  collapse  of  cultural  values  to  hypothe¬ 
size  an  explanation  for  the  appearance  of  deprivation 
and  the  rise  of  nativistic  movements  (1937:120). 

3.  Two  other  elements  which  are  usually  associated  with 
the  organic  analogy  (the  presence  of  needs  of  the  whole 
system  and  the  processes  of  need  satisfaction)  are  not 
discussed  in  the  S.S.R.C.,  though  their  presence  can  be 
inferred.  E.g.  values  are  seen  as  integrating  a  culture 
which  if  subjected  to  undue  pressure  may  disintegrate. 
Thus  values  can  be  taken  to  be  a  prerequisite  or  need  of 
the  system  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are  inculca¬ 
ted  and  reinforced  can  be  regarded  as  a  mechanism  by 
which  these  needs  are  satisfied. 


' 
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This  organic  unity  seems  on  the  surface  to  be 
quite  different  from  the  psychological  unity  of  the  1936 
Memorandum.  However,  this  apparently  radical  difference 
is  of  little  significance,  for  it  is  the  result  of  attem¬ 
pting  to  reason  by  analogy  rather  than  a  fundamental  change 
in  the  concepts  used.  The  easiest  way  to  bring  this  out 
is  to  look  at  the  internal  structure  of  the  system.  How¬ 
ever,  in  doing  so  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  1954- 
S.S.R.C.  did  not  develop  very  clearly  the  way  in  which 
culture  was  structured  and  its  parts  inter-related;  it 
was  perhaps  a  result  of  reasoning  by  analogy  only. 

It  was  suggested  earlier  that  an  alternative  to 
the  orientation  which  concentrated  on  behaviour  patterns 
per  se  was  that  generally  adopted  by  British  social  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  sociologists,  in  which  analysis  is  focused 
upon  social  relationships.  it  was  in  terms  of  this  latter 
orientation  that  the  application  of  the  organic  analogy  was 
considered  appropriate.  Since  it  seems  likely  that  the 
authors  of  the  1954-  S.S.R.C.  were  influenced  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  analogy  in  this  context,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  too  would  have  adopted  an  approach  which 
focused  on  social  relationships,  thus  differing  considera¬ 
bly  in  approach  from  the  1956  Memorandum. 

Apart  from  using  the  analogy  itself,  the  1954- 


S.S.R.C.  does  show  some  signs  of  adopting  a  focus  on 
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social  relationships.  For  example,  it  does  raise  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  interests  between  groups 
developing  in  a  society  (p.977J.  In  contrast,  such  a 
position  was  impossible  within  the  ‘’harmonious  meaningful 
whole”  of  the  earlier  Memorandum.  Psychological  or  value 
unity  guaranteed  that  emotional  reactions  would  be  common 
to  all  members  of  a  society.  In  other  words,  the  1954- 
S.S.R.C.  seems  to  be  attaching  some  importance  to  the  way 
in  which  individuals  or  groups  act  towards  one  another  in 
social  relationships,  as  conflict  might  arise  and  be  a 
source  of  change  within  the  system  despite  the  presence 
of  culturally  defined  behaviour  patterns. 

The  importance  of  this  distinction  in  the  S.S.R.C. 
is,  however,  reduced  to  a  secondary  position.  For  example, 
the  possibility  of  group  conflict  as  a  potential  source  of 
change  having  once  been  suggested  is  then  denied,  for  it 
is  assumed  that  there  are  countervailing  forces  operating 
v/hich  maintain  the  social  order.1  This  may  in  part  be  the 
result  of  using  an  organic  analogy,  but  more  important 
this  conflict  is  insignificant  because  of  the  normative 
perspective  used  in  the  S.S.R.C. 

Two  elements,  social  structure  and  values,  are 

1.  "Set  against  these  disruptive  tendencies  is  the  comple¬ 
mentary  one  which  asserts  that  there  must  be  counter 
forces  at  work  sufficient  at  least  to  maintain  the 
patterns  of  a  particular  social  order"  (S.S.R.C.,  1954- : 

977). 
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considered  in  the  1954  S.S.R.C.  to  be  vital  to  the  integra¬ 
tion  and  stability  of  the  cultural  organism.  As  indicated 
above,  in  the  S.S.R.C.  values  underly  all  behaviour,  which 
in  this  context  would  include  the  relationships  between 
men,  giving  them  stability  and  ensuring  the  coherence  of 
patterns  governing  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concept 
of  social  structure  has  not  been  attributed  with  much  sig¬ 
nificance  by  North  American  anthropologists.  But  although 
it  is  not  explicitly  defined,  the  concept  of  social  struc¬ 
ture  used  in  the  1954  S.S.R.C.  does  not  correspond  to  that 
used  by  sociologists  and  British  social  anthropologists 
(see  above  p.  15)*  Instead  of  being  inferred  from  actual 
behaviour,  the  concept  of  social  structure  in  the  S.S.R.C. 
seems  to  refer  to  an  idealized  configuration  of  rights  and 
duties  which  define  the  way  in  which  individuals  do  and 
should  act  towards  each  other.  Like  Linton's  social  system, 
they  are  in  one  sense  a  cultural  blueprint  laying  down  the 
behaviour  patterns  which  define  the  appropriate  actions  in 
a  relationship,  and  at  the  same  time  elements  of  them 
(statuses)  have  become  constituent  parts  of  the  individual's 
personality;  adherence  to  them  is  either  felt  as  a  moral 
imperative,  or  it  is  at  least  satisfying. 

In  the  discussion  so  far,  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  1954  S.S.R.C.  has  constantly  used  social  rela¬ 
tionships  as  the  focus  of  analysis,  thereby  reflecting  the 
influence  of  sociology  and  British  social  anthropology. 
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Despite  this  apparent  difference  in  focus,  the  perspective 
which  emerges  does  not  seem  to  differ  to  any  great  extent 
from  the  perspective  associated  with  the  1956  Memorandum, 
This  similarity  is  implicit  in  the  foregoing  outline  of 
the  1954  S.S.R.G.,  for  it  appears  that  even  if  the  focus 
of  analysis  is  upon  social  relationships  it  is  their  norma¬ 
tive  elements  "idealized"  social  structure,  values,  etc,; 
which  are  emphasized  in  the  analysis.  If  these  ideational 
elements  are  the  main  determinants  of  the  structure  of 
social  relationships,  then  obviously  a  study  of  these 
elements  themselves  is  all  that  is  needed.  This  differs 
only  slightly  from  focusing  on  cultural  behaviour  patterns 
per  se ;  since  these  two  aspects  were  equated  with  actual 
behaviour,  they  govern  men' s  behaviour  towards  one  another 
by  implication. 

It  could  be  argued  that  this  similarity  results 
from  a  convergence  between  the  approach  to  the  study  of 
society  adopted  by  sociologists  and  British  social  anthro¬ 
pologists  and  that  adopted  by  North  American  cultural  anth¬ 
ropologists.  This  seems  feasible  because  British  structu¬ 
ral  functionalists  and  an  important  segment  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  sociologists  operate  within  a  normative  perspective. 

For  instance,  Gluckman  suggests  that  the  purposes  of  man, 
and  the  means  by  which  he  achieves  them, 

"are  defined  by  a  set  of  controlling 

rules  and  guiding  beliefs  and  values" 

(1968:220). 


n 
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The  normative  elements  (or  what  British  social  anthropolo¬ 
gists  call  the  cultural  elements)  of  a  social  system  are 
given  priority  in  analysis.  Similarly,  the  structural  fun 
ctionalism  of  Parsons  and  his  followers  focuses  on  the  nor 
mative  aspects  of  the  social  system.1  Values  along  with 
the  standards  and  rules  which  govern  relationships  deter¬ 
mine  the  course  of  action  in  the  social  system,  gaining 
their  efficacy  through  being  learned  by  the  actor  and 
associated  with  the  appropriate  need-dispositions  that 
ensure  his  conformity  to  these  cultural  blueprints.  As 
Kluckhohn  stresses  in  a  footnote  to  the  general  statement 
in  Towards  a  General  Theory  of  Action,  the  social  system 
is  built  upon  the  "girders”  of  implicit  and  explicit 
culture  (1951:27). 


However,  the  emphasis  in  the  195^-  S.S.R.C.  upon 
normative  elements  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  convergence 
towards  an  approach  which  focuses  on  behaviour  patterns 
as  such,  as  of  a  failure  to  break  away  from  it.  Despite 


1.  This  is  suggested,  for  instance,  in  the  priority  given 
to  values  in  Towards  a  General  Theory  of  Action: 

"With  the  institutionalization  of  culture  patterns, 
especially  value-orientation  patterns,  in  the  social 
structure,  the  threefold  reciprocal  integration  of 
personality,  social  system,  and  culture  comes  full 
circle.  Such  value  patterns,  institutionalized  in  the 
social  structure,  through  the  operation  of  role  mecha¬ 
nisms,  and  in  combination  with  other  elements,  orga¬ 
nize  the  behaviour  of  adult  members  of  society.  Through 
the  socialization  process,  they  are  in  turn  constitu¬ 
tive  in  the  establishment  of  the  personality  structure 
of  the  new  adult  from  the  plasticity  of  early  child¬ 
hood"  (Parsons  and  Shils,  1951:27)* 
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mentioning  the  relevance  of  relations  between  groups  in 
society,  they  do  not  develop  this  line  of  thought,  for 
their  subject  matter  is  the  "autonomous  culture  system" 
and  when  they  mention  relationships,  values  and  social 
structure  they  are  talking  about  elements  of  the  cultural 
system.  Yet  culture  seems  to  be  equated  with  a  body  of 
custom  which  is  carried  by  individuals  as  members  of  a 
society  (society  in  the  sense  of  an  aggregate  of  people) 
(p.  975)  as  is  the  case  with  the  perspective  associated 
with  the  1956  Memorandum.  Similarly,  individuals  are  the 
mediators  of  the  cultural  process,  and  customs  which  shape 
men's  behaviour  are  the  subject  matter  of  acculturation 
studies . 


The  reason  why  the  1954-  S.S.R.C.  gives  the 
appearance  of  having  shifted  the  focus  of  acculturation 
studies  is  in  its  use  of  the  organic  analogy,  with  which 
it  is  possible  to  talk  of  adaptation,  system  maintenance, 
etc..  Much  of  the  discussion  is  in  terms  of  the  analogy, 
but  once  an  attempt  is  made  to  see  how  the  analogy  is  app¬ 
lied  to  social  phenomena  it  appears  that  the  focus,  though 
confused,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  earlier  Memorandum. 
Finally,  the  failure  of  the  members  of  the  1954-  Seminar  to 
relate  the  analogy  to  reality  is  reflected  in  one  member' s 
concluding  comments,  where  he  (Barnett)  criticises  the 
document  for  its  reification  of  culture  (1954- :  1001) . 


yj 
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The  inability  of  the  1954  S.S.R.C.  to  break 
away  from  the  general  framework  which  was  emerging  from 
the  1936  Memorandum  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  analysis 
of  change.  The  field  of  study  is  still  defined  as  chan¬ 
ges  emanating  from  the  contact  of  two  or  more  cultures, 
although  now  these  are  referred  to  as  "autonomous  cultural 
systems" . 1  More  explicitly,  acculturation  is  concerned 
with  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  "body  of  customs"  which 
govern  the  behaviour  of  individuals  living  together  in  a 
society,  although  like  the  1936  Memorandum  it  points  to 
the  individual  who  has  to  make  the  changes  and  is  at  the 
root  of  acculturation  processes. 


In  the  contact  situation,  an  intercultural  role 
network  develops  which  provides  the  framework  within  which 
individuals  (the  culture  carriers)  are  exposed  to  aspects 
of  the  alien  culture,  and  through  which  new  cultural  items 
are  transmitted.  As  in  the  1936  Memorandum,  the  variables 
governing  the  presentation  and  selection  of  cultural  ele¬ 
ments  are  complex.  While  the  Memorandum  barely  mentions 


1.  The  essential  similarity  of  what  anthropologists  "nor¬ 
mally"  call  culture  and  autonomous  cultural  systems  is 
explicitly  stated  in  the  S.S.R.C.  when  they  equate  the 
latter  with  what  "is  usually  called"  a  culture  "in  the 
anthropological  literature"  (1954:974).  The  advantage 
of  the  new  terra  is  seen  to  be  that  "it  at  once  makes 
the  concept  more  definitive  and  delimits  the  incidence 
of  acculturation  as  defined”  (p.974).  It  rules  out 
the  possibility  that  acculturation  might  be  confused 
with  internally  induced  changes,  and  prevents  the 
inclusion  of  such  phenomena  as  urbanization. 


. 

. 

. 
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the  role  of  values  in  this  process,  however,  the  S.S.R.C. 
explicitly  makes  them  the  most  important  variable  governing 
the  conditions  of  acceptance  and  rejection.  Values  act  as 
a  perceptual  screen  in  the  individual,  and  in  terms  of  cul¬ 
tural  integration  are  seen  as  operating  with  "gyroscopic 
like  qualities"  (p.  985)*  In  the  individual,  they  result 
in  an  "enthusiastic  acceptance  or  firm  rejection"  of  poten¬ 
tial  cultural  elements,  and  they  govern  the  processes  by 
which  new  elements  undergo  transformation  while  being  fit¬ 
ted  into  the  existing  culture.  Their  presence  stabilizes 
the  culture  system  undergoing  change,  and  conditions  the 
rate  and  direction  that  cultural  change  will  take  (p.985) • 

This  position  is  qualified  to  some  extent,  as  it 
is  assumed  that  the  smooth  operation  of  values  might  be 
disrupted  by  the  use  of  force  by  a  dominant  culture,  and 
this  would  result  in  cultural  disintegration  -  a  breakdown 
of  the  normative  order."1' 


A  consideration  of  the  long-term  consequences  of 
acculturation  processes  also  reveals  the  underlying  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  1956  Memorandum  and  the  195^  S.S.R.C.  In 
assessing  the  outcomes  of  acculturation,  rather  than  the 


1.  This  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  to  mean  that  the 
S.S.R.C.  managed  to  conceptualize  such  phenomena  as 
force  and  power  struggles.  It  only  gives  the  impression 
of  saying  something  meaningful  about  them,  because  the 
language  is  couched  in  terms  of  the  organic  analogy; 
for  example,  when  the  autonomy  is  threatened  "a  system 
may  respond  belligerently"  (1954:987)* 


' 

- 
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process  involved  in  reaching  those  outcomes  (such  as 
syncretism,  reinterpretation,  etc.),  it  is  evident  that 
underlying  the  bulk  of  acculturation  studies  is  the  assum 
ption  that  cultures  in  contact  will  become  progressively 
similar  QKroeber,  1963:236;  Watson,  1963:357).  With  this 
assumption  and  the  acculturation  framework  in  mind,  there 
are  only  two  logical  outcomes  of  acculturation  processes: 

In  the  terminology  of  the  S.S.R.C.,  the  first  of 
these  is  ’‘Assimilation”  (referred  to  as  “Acceptance"  in 
the  1936  Memorandum),  which  involves  the  more  or  less 
complete  replacement  of  one  culture  by  another. 

Alternatively,  the  outcome  might  be  “Fusion" 
(called  “Adaptation"  in  the  Memorandum)  where  both  cul¬ 
tures  lose  their  original  independence  and  identity,  and 
coalesce  into  a  new  culture  system  integrated  on  a  basis 
different  from  that  of  either  of  the  original  cultures. 

A  third  possible  outcome  is  suggested  by  the 
1954  S.S.R.C.,  namely  “Stabilized  Pluralism".  But  this 
does  not  represent  a  significant  departure  from  the  1936 
Memorandum,  as  it  refers  to  a  case  of  "arrested"  fusion 
(p.970).  It  is  a  residual  category  which  could  easily  be 
inferred  from  the  1936  Memorandum,  as  it  applies  to  ins¬ 
tances  in  which  acculturation  pressures  have  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  resisted,  thereby  facilitating  the  continued  exis- 


\ 
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tence  of  the  cultures  in  contact. 

Finally,  within  this  framework  both  documents 
refer  to  "Reactive  Adaptation"  (1954:987)  or  "Reaction" 
61936:152),  which  refers  generally  to  Nativistic  movements. 
These  movements  are  seen  in  the  framework  as  little  more 
than  epiphenomena,  for  they  only  affect  the  rate  at  which 
the  processes  of  acculturation  occur.  For  example,  the 
Ghost  Dance  of  1890  is  considered  by  Barber  (1941)  to  be 
an  attempt  to  restore  an  aboriginal  way  of  life,  and  as 
such  slows  down  the  process  of  acculturation. 

Despite  appearances  to  the  contrary,  the  1954 
S.S.R.G.  did  not  depart  significantly  from  the  general 
framework  of  acculturation  studies  emerging  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  two  decades.  Its  formulation  does  seem  to  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  structural  functionalism  of  Bri¬ 
tish  social  anthropology  and  North  American  sociology,  as 
evidenced  in  the  heavy  use  of  an  organic  analogy.  Using 
this  analogy  gave  the  impression  of  a  radical  reorientation, 
but  it  was  employed  within  the  context  of  a  cultural  focus 
and  not  a  focus  upon  social,  relationships.  Hence  when  the 
analogy  is  stripped  away,  the  underlying  continuity  with 
the  1936  Memorandum  becomes  apparent.  It  can  be  pointed 
out,  finally,  that  the  most  recent  attempt  to  overcome  the 
theoretical  deficiencies  of  acculturation  studies,  made  by 
Dohrenwend  and  Smith,  takes  the  S.S.R.G. 


as  its  point  of 


. 
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departure,  and  the  intention  of  these  authors  is  not  to 
question  the  basic  framework  but  rather  to  operationalize 
the  findings  of  the  S.S.R.C.  by  introducing  concepts  at  an 
"intermediate  level"  (1962:31). 


Cone lusion 


The  framework  of  acculturation  studies  is  based 
entirely  upon  a  normative  perspective.  Society  is  seen  as 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  whose  behaviour  is  controlled 
by  cultural  patterns,  which  define  specific  courses  of 
behaviour,  and  by  a  largely  unconscious  set  of  mutually 
consistent  values.  Control  in  this  sense  means,  above  all, 
the  development  during  enculturation  processes  of  persona¬ 
lity  characteristics  which  predispose  the  individual  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  his  culture.  Of  secon¬ 
dary  importance  are  mechanisms  of  social  control  for  enfor¬ 
cing  conformity  to  culturally  defined  behaviour  patterns. 

Culture  is  rendered  a  consistent,  homogeneous 
whole  by  a  set  of  values  which  underly  and  integrate  di¬ 
verse  cultural  behaviour  patterns,  and  consequently  the 
behaviour  of  men  in  society  is  guaranteed  to  be  conflict- 
free.  The  1954  S.S.R.C.  in  this  latter  respect  goes  bey¬ 
ond  the  authors  of  the  earlier  Memorandum,  as  conflict  is 
seen  there  as  a  persistent  feature  in  society,  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  imperfections  in  the  enculturation  process. 


. 
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Such  conflict  is  never  sufficient  to  disrupt  the  stability 
or  equilibrium  of  culture,  as  it  is  effectively  controlled 
by  ’’self-correcting  mechanisms'*. 

The  analysis  of  culture  change,  emanating  from 
contact,  stresses  the  role  of  the  individual  as  a  culture 
carrier,  and  focuses  on  psychological  processes  of  accep¬ 
tance  and  rejection.  Contact  conditions,  as  well  as  dif¬ 
ferential  enculturation  experiences,  are  relevant  to  the 
process  involved.  However,  as  conceptualization  of  these 
two  in  relation  to  the  psychological  processes  involved  is 
lacking,  heavy  stress  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  part 
played  by  values  in  the  process.  The  latter,  acting  as 
censors,  tend  to  control  the  processes  of  acceptance  and 
rejection,  by  allowing  the  acceptance  and  directing  the 
subsequent  modification  of  only  those  items  that  are,  or 
can  be  rendered,  consistent  with  the  existing  culture. 
Values  are  therefore  of  fundamental  significance  to  the 
framework,  as  they  ensure  cultural  stability  and  govern 
the  direction  and  rate  of  change. 


' 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


CRITICAL  ASSESSMENT  OP  THE 
ACCULTURATION  FRAMEWORK 


The  problem  so  far  has  been  to  bring  out  the 
basic  conceptual  framework  of  acculturation  studies,  and 
to  show  that  despite  modification  over  time  this  structure 
remains  essentially  the  same.  Attention  can  now  be  turned 
towards  a  critical  assessment  of  the  basic  framework  as 
outlined,  with  the  aim  of  establishing  its  limitations  in 
general,  and  more  particularly  illustrating  its  inadequacy 
as  a  basis  for  analysing  the  contemporary  situation  of 
Indian  people  in  north  America.  In  doing  this,  moreover, 
the  extent  to  which  uncritical  adherence  to  the  conceptual 
framework  has  inhibited  recognition  of  the  significance  of 
certain  characteristics  of  the  situation  of  Indian  people 
will  be  brought  out. 

using  the  acculturation  framework  involves  two 
assumptions;  firstly  that  Indian  people  are  not  part  of 
North  American  society  but  occupy  autonomous  cultural  sys¬ 
tems,  and  secondly  that  there  is  a  persistence  of  elements 
of  traditional  native  cultures  (above  all  "Indian"  values) 
which  causes  this  separateness.  The  significance  attached 
to  these  values  is  vital  to  the  whole  approach,  for  it  is 
only  by  postulating  their  continued  existence  that  the 
separateness  of  Indian  groups  can  be  understood  in  the 
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framework.  The  starting  point  in  this  analysis  will  there¬ 
fore  be  to  assess  this  aspect  of  the  framework. 

Role  of  values  in  the  acculturation  framework 

With  regard  to  the  assumption  that  traditional 
Indian  values  persist  and  can  be  considered  as  the  basis  of 
cultural  integration  among  Indian  people,  there  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  which  suggest  on  empirical  grounds  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  for  example, 

"It  appears  that  the  legally  defined 
group  is  not  an  identifiable  group 
either  as  ethically  Ojibwa  in  the 
modern  world  or  even  as  a  society 
organized  around  more  general  Indian 
values"  (Dunning,  1959:30). 

Dunning  generalizes  from  this  study,  arguing  that  reserva¬ 
tions  in  Southern  Canada,  characterized  by  prolonged  contact, 
are  likely  to  be  similar  and  therefore  lacking  any  sort  of 
traditional  Indian  value  integration.  Similarly,  Vanstone 
sees  the  Snowdrift  Chipewyan  as  a  "deculturated"  community, 
having  lost  aboriginal  culture  and  replaced  it  with  a  Poor 
White  type.  He  argues  that  this  way  of  life  is  not  charac¬ 
teristically  Chipewyan,  but  exhibits  a  sort  of  "bush"  cul¬ 
ture  common  to  many  Northern  communities  (1965:113)*  Simi¬ 
larly,  James  argues  that  the  Ojibwa  have  become  decultura¬ 
ted,  having  lost  aboriginal  traits  and  replaced  them  with 
a  Poor  White  type  (1961:728)  and  Downes  argues  that  altho¬ 
ugh  the  Washo  remain  an  identifiable  "Indian"  group  they 
have  lost  their  traditional  culture  and  are  assimilated 


■ 
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into  American  society,  though  at  the  lowest  and  least  pro¬ 
fitable  level  (1966:106). 

Despite  such  objections  it  has  still  been  argued 
that  traditional  values  persist.  This  is  made  possible  by 
accepting  the  position  that  values  are  not  directly  obser¬ 
vable  but  have  to  be  inferred  from  overt  behaviour.  In 
other  words,  although  values  are  said  to  cause  behaviour 
their  presence  cannot  be  validated  independently  of  the 
behaviour  they  are  meant  to  explain.  This  is  clearly 
tautological,  and  values  amount  here  to  a  reclassification 
of  the  behaviour  and  not  an  explanation  of  it.  Unless 
this  is  recognized,  any  behaviour  could  be  said  to  be  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  existence  of  unconsciously  held  traditional 
values . 


An  example  of  this  position  is  the  contention 
that  the  contemporary  culture  of  the  conservative  Cherokee 
is  integrated  by  the  "harmony  ethic"  (Gulick,  1960:152; 
Kupferer,  1965:190).  The  presence  of  this  ethic  is  said 
to  ensure  that  individuals'  behaviour  towards  one  another 
is  characterized  by  an  avoidance  of  doing  harm,  and  that 
aggressive  behaviour  is  held  in  check.  But  neither 
Gulick  nor  Kupferer  are  able  to  provide  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  this  ethic  other  than  the  Cherokee's  lack  of 
aggression.  In  fact  the  question  does  not  arise  for  them. 
Kupferer  seems  happy  to  simply  infer  their  presence  from 
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overt  behaviour  (1963:192),  while  Gulick,  although  expres¬ 
sing  concern  over  the  problem,  nevertheless  assigns  the 
"harmony  ethic"  to  the  realm  of  the  unconscious  (I960: 
158-9).  Such  an  approach  is  quite  arbitrary.  It  would  be 
equally  justifiable  to  argue,  for  instance,  that  the  lack 
of  aggression  is  explained  by  the  presence  of  what  Linton 
called  the  "need  for  a  favourable  response"  (1945:91). 

The  main  thing  that  Gulick  and  Kupferer  accomplish  is  to 
reclassify  the  behaviour  they  were  trying  to  explain. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  role  of  values  in 
the  acculturation  framework  is  vulnerable  to  more  funda¬ 
mental  objection.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  indivi¬ 
duals  in  a  community  do  share  a  set  of  values,  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  these  are  the  primary  determinants  of  beha¬ 
viour. 


Adherence  to  the  acculturation  framework  entails 
adopting  the  view  that  through  the  process  of  enculturation 
the  individual  learns  the  values  and  other  elements  of  his 
culture,  and  (more  significantly)  that  these  values  become 
constituent  elements  of  his  personality,  and  ipso  facto 
behavioural  imperatives.  It  will  be  remembered  in  addition 
that  the  focus  of  analysis  in  the  acculturation  framework 
was  not  upon  the  individual  as  an  actor  seeking  to  achieve 
the  ends  he  values  in  a  structure  of  social  relationships. 
Rather,  the  focus  is  on  cultural  patterns  which  correspond 
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with  actual  behaviour.  This  means  that,  together  with  the 
assumption  of  value  consensus,  culture  appears  to  be  a 
harmonious  meaningful  whole  from  which  conflicting  beha¬ 
viour  patterns  are  absent.  Consequently  it  is  also  assumed 
that  the  way  behaviour  is  structured  is  such  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  behave  the  way  he  feels  he  ought  to  behave. 

At  the  individual  level  of  analysis,  traditional 
values  may  be  important,  but  it  seems  to  be  theoretically 
unsound  to  assume  that  their  presence  in  fact  determines 
the  course  of  individual  action.  Liebow's  analysis  of 
lower-class  Negro  men  is  relevant  to  this  point.  He  argues 
against  a  similar  notion  which  stresses  the  importance  of 
subcultural  values  as  behavioural  imperatives  perpetuating 
poverty.  Instead,  their  behaviour  is  explained 

Mas  a  direct  response  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  lower-class  Negro  life 
rather  than  as  mute  compliances 
with  historical  or  cultural  impe¬ 
ratives"  (Liebow,  1967:208). 

He  sees  Negro  men  as  starting  life  with  a  set  of  values 
and  goals  which  approximate  those  of  the  middle  classes, 
but  the  conditions  in  which  they  attempt  to  realize  these 
goals  are  inimical  to  their  attainment.  For  instance,  des¬ 
pite  being  motivated  to  work,  they  are  able  to  secure  only 
manual,  low-paying  jobs  without  security,  and  with  no  chance 
for  advancement.  Failure  to  improve  their  socio-economic 
status  is  not  due  to  subcultural  imperatives,  but  to  the 
lack  of  appropriate  employment  opportunities  which,  al- 
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though  shared  by  some  other  groups,  is  compounded  by  racist 
values  and  attitudes.  So-called  subcultural  values  and 
beliefs,  he  argues,  are  irrelevant  to  the  causes  of  fail¬ 
ure,  and  are  best  seen  as  attempts  to  rationalize  it 
(Liebow,  1967:222). 


This  position  seems  to  be  equally  applicable  to 
North  American  Indian  people.  For  instance,  Downes  argues 
that  the  Washo  are  assimilated,  and  at  one  point  they  were 
an  important  source  of  farm  labour  in  the  area.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  new  technological  processes  to  farm  production 
has  changed  this  position  by  reducing  the  demand  for  labour, 
and  creating  a  situation  of  unemployment.  It  can  be  assu¬ 
med  that  these  individuals  were  motivated  to  seek  gainful 
employment,  yet  the  lack  of  opportunity  makes  fulfilment  of 
this  goal  impossible.  This  situation  is  also  compounded  by 
discrimination  (1966: 105) • 

This  all  points  to  the  limitations  of  a  view  of 
man  which  obscures  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  although 
an  individual  does  seek  particular  ends,  he  has  to  do  so 
within  an  environment  which  may  or  may  not  facilitate 
their  realization.  There  is  no  simple  correspondence  bet¬ 
ween  the  structure  of  a  culture  and  the  individuals'  goals 
and  values  which  ensures  that  they  will  or  can  be  met. 
Moreover,  the  assumption  that  values,  which  are  largely 
the  product  of  early  socialization,  are  an  adequate  basis 
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for  understanding  the  individuals'  adherence  to  particular 
behaviour  patterns  has  yet  to  be  proven.  The  position  is 
restrictive,  for  it  amounts  to  an  a  priori  assertion  that 
all  subsequent  experience  of  the  individual  is  of  secondary 
importance. 


At  a  more  general  level,  values  occupy  a  pivotal 
role  in  the  cultural  system.  They  act  as  autonomous  vari¬ 
ables  while  they  function  to  integrate  culture  into  a  har¬ 
monious  whole  and  to  control  the  processes  of  change.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  importance  atta¬ 
ched  to  values  as  autonomous  variables  can  be  justified, 
assuming  that  their  presence  in  a  culture  could  be  establi¬ 
shed.  In  as  much  as  values  are  regarded  as  unconscious 
determinants  of  behaviour  it  is  impossible  to  assess  their 
importance,  for  acceptance  of  the  role  of  values  in  the 
final  analysis  becomes  an  act  of  faith,  subject  neither  to 
proof  nor  disproof.  In  order  to  develop  criticisms  further, 
this  element  of  faith  will  be  ignored,  and  it  will  be  assu¬ 
med  that  values  are  verbally  expressed  ideal  standards  to 
which  a  moral  imperative  is  attached.  With  this  qualifi¬ 
cation,  the  possibility  that  the  culture  of  any  society 
might  include  contradictory  values  can  be  raised  without 
need  for  concern  with  the  possible  objection  that  these  are 
underlain  by  more  general,  unobservable  values.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  then  becomes  possible  that  there  is  one  set  of 
values  supporting  the  status  quo  (ideology)  while  another 
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set  challenges  it  (Wallace,  1961:131). 

But  the  possible  existence  of  contradictory 
values  has  no  place  in  the  acculturation  framework,  for 
their  presence  would  remove  the  basis  of  stability  and 
integration  of  the  cultural  system,  leading  to  disintegra¬ 
tion.  Their  presence  is  more  easily  handled  in  a  frame  of 
reference  which  focuses  attention  on  social  relationships, 
unless  it  were  heavily  normative.  There  they  can  be  rela¬ 
ted  to  individuals'  and  groups  attempts  to  maintain  or 
change  their  position  in  the  structure  of  such  relation¬ 
ships  . 


In  such  an  approach,  values  can  be  seen  as  symb¬ 
ols  of  legitimation  (Grerth  &  Mills,  1964:276)  which  serve 
to  either  justify  or  challenge  the  existing  order.  This 
does  not  mean  that  individuals  do  not  accept  them  and  be¬ 
lieve  in  them,  as  in  fact  their  efficacy  as  symbols  of  le¬ 
gitimation  depends  upon  commitment  to  them.  The  point  is 
that  in  such  a  framework  there  is  no  need  to  make  the  a 
£riori  assumption  that  value  consensus  is  the  primary  deter¬ 
minant  of  social  integration,  or  that  the  primary  function 
of  values  is  to  maintain  that  order.  Instead  they  can  be 
understood  in  relation  to  ends  sought  by  particular  groups 
in  society  (which  does  not  necessarily  entail  conscious 
manipulation  of  them,  although  it  could)  and  their  position 
in  the  structure  of  social  relationships. 
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For  example,  the  structure  of  social  relations 
depicted  in  Maquet's  (1961)  study  of  nineteenth  century 
Ruanda  was  characterized  by  a  marked  inequality  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production  and 
of  political  power,  these  being  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  ruling  caste,  while  members  of  other  castes 
entered  into  feudal  relationships  with  them.  Supporting 
this  structure  were  a  set  of  beliefs  such  as  the  divine 
right  of  the  dominant  caste  to  rule,  the  myth  of  mobility, 
and  the  assumption  of  fundamental  inequality,  all  of  which 
legitimated  the  status  quo.  As  the  members  of  every  caste 
accepted  these  beliefs,  they  can  be  seen  as  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  that  particular  structure  of  social 
relationships.  This  does  not  of  course  mean  that  they  were 
primary  elements  in  achieving  integration  and  stability. 

Another  example  of  the  legitimation  function  of 
values  and  one  which  brings  out  the  extent  to  which  their 
content  might  change  while  their  function  remains  constant, 
may  be  found  in  willhelm' s  analysis  of  the  changing  chara¬ 
cter  of  racist  values  in  "White  America".  He  suggests  that 
although  the  expression  of  racism  has  changed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  changing  economic  circumstances  it  continues  (in 
combination  with  economic  motives)  to  form  a  value  system 
which  supports  the  nation's  hold  over  its  coloured  popula¬ 
tion  (Willhelm,  1967:14).  Changes  in  the  economic  struc¬ 
ture  of  North  American  society  have  been  paralleled  by 
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changes  in  the  content  of  racist  values.  This  position 
does  not  necessitate  a  simple  mechanical  determinism  in 
which  the  actual  content  of  the  values  themselves  is  direc¬ 
tly  determined  by  the  economic  structure  of  society.  For 
example,  the  rebuttal  by  academics  of  evolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  of  biological  inferiority  can  be  seen  as  contribu¬ 
ting  to  their  demise,  and  shaping  the  content  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  took  their  place. ^ 


Alternatively,  values  may  be  interpreted  in  some 
circumstances  as  part  of  an  attempt  to  challenge  the  legi¬ 
timacy  of  the  existing  structure  of  relationships.  It  is 
perhaps  in  this  sense  that  the  "Indian  Renascence"  (Lurie, 
1970)  should  be  interpreted.  The  importance  of  the  revival 
of  "Indian"  values,  customs,  etc.  is  not  simply  a  romantic 
attempt  to  conjure  up  the  past  (a  "nativistic"  movement), 
but  part  of  an  attempt  to  understand  and  challenge  the  pre¬ 
sent.  Worsley  interprets  messianic  movements  in  this  way, 
arguing  that  the  term  "nativism"  used  by  Linton  (1913)  is 
inappropriate,  for  it  interprets  the  values  and  beliefs  of 
these  movements  as  flights  from  reality.  worsley  suggests 
that  the  importance  of  these  values  and  beliefs  lies  not  in 
their  revival  as  such  but  as  a  reaction  to  foreign  domina- 

1.  For  example,  having  destroyed  any  notion  of  biological 
inferiority,  social  scientists  replaced  it  with  a  view¬ 
point  that  "stresses  intrinsic  social  laws".  In  other 
words,  the  outcome  was  the  same,  for  these  social  laws 
came  to  "justify  White  America's  treatment  of  Black 
America"  (Willhelm,  1967:9)* 


. 
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tion,  a  search  for  more  effective  ways  of  controlling  a 
changed  environment  (1957:228).  Similarly  Marx,  referring 
to  the  revival  of  traditional  ways  during  periods  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  practice,  suggests  that  it  is 

"precisely  in  such  periods  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  crisis  they  anxiously 
conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  past 
to  their  services  and  borrow  from 
their  names,  battle  cries  and  cos¬ 
tumes  in  order  to  present  the  new 
scene  of  world  history  in  this 
time-honoured  guise  and  this  bor¬ 
rowed  language"  (Marx,  1968: 15) • 

Although  such  phenomena  as  religious  movements  are  seen  by 
anthropologists  as  a  reaction  against  oppression  or  depri¬ 
vation  (Nash,  1957:120;  Barber,  1941:664),  the  accultura¬ 
tion  framework  facilitates  only  a  limited  interpretation 
of  their  significance.  They  are  seen  as  either  a  flight 
to  the  past  which  retards  the  processes  of  acculturation 
and  eventual  assimilation,  or  they  assist  these  processes 
by  facilitating  individual  adjustment  to  psychological 
pressures  that  accompany  acculturation.  Por  example,  the 
significance  of  Pan- Indian ism  is  seen  by  Howard  simply  as 
an  attempt  to  preserve  aboriginal  cultural  patterns. x 
Such  movements  cannot,  in  the  acculturation  framework,  be 
seen  as  more  than  attempts  to  preserve  the  past,  as  the 
framework  stresses  the  autonomy  and  value  integration  of 


1.  Pan-Indianism  is  "one  of  the  final  stages  of  progres¬ 
sive  acculturation,  just  prior  to  complete  assimilation. 
It  may  best  be  explained  as  a  final  attempt  to  preserve 
aboriginal  cultural  patterns  through  intertribal  unity" 
(Howard,  1955:220). 
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cultural  systems.  Consequently  the  values  embodied  in  the 
beliefs  of  religious  movements  etc.  cannot  be  seen  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  legitimation  opposing  the  status  quo  or  as  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  emergence  of  a  Pan-Indian  unity  within  North 
American  society,  for  until  assimilation  has  occurred 
Indian  people  are  considered  to  be  outside  North  American 
society. 


The  possibility  that  symbols  of  legitimation  of 
Indian  social  movements,  religious  or  otherwise,  are  part 
of  an  attempt  within  North  American  society  to  challenge 
the  status  quo  is  suggestive  of  the  relevance  of  an  analy¬ 
tic  focus  on  social  relationships.  Instead  of  treating 
values  as  totally  independent  variables,  they  could  instead 
be  related  to  the  structure  of  social  action  in  a  society. 
This  would  overcome  a  major  deficiency  of  the  approach  to 
values  adopted  in  the  acculturation  framework,  namely  the 
tendency  to  render  them  irrelevant  to  the  context  in  which 
they  are  employed. 

Such  a  possibility  also  raises  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Indian  people  can  be  considered  as  integra¬ 
ted  in  terms  of  social  relationships  into  North  American 
society.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  significance  of  tradi¬ 
tional  Indian  values  may  have  changed,  as  it  could  not  be 
assumed  that  they  are  merely  pre-contact  survivals,  for 
unless  the  aboriginal  structure  of  relationships  survived 
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their  context  and  significance  would  have  changed. 

Dualistic  focus 

The  tendency  of  the  acculturation  framework  to 
direct  attention  towards  finding  persistent  traditional 
cultural  elements  has  contributed  to  an  inability  to  reco¬ 
gnize  the  significance  of  the  integration  of  Indian  people 
into  the  structure  of  social  relationships  in  North  Ameri¬ 
can  society.  An  obvious  example  of  this  integration  is 
the  confinement  of  Indian  groups  to  reservations.  This  has 
of  course  been  recognized,  for  the  reservation  has  been  the 
main  area  of  study.  but  attention  has  usually  been  focused 
upon  the  Indian  groups  themselves  rather  than  upon  the 
reservation  system.  Consequently,  relationships  with  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
Northern  Development,  missionaries,  entrepreneurs,  etc. 
have  been  treated  as  peripheral,  or  have  been  altogether 
ignored  (.Rosenthal,  1970:85)  thus  contributing  to  a  very 
incomplete  picture  of  the  total  community. 

Moreover,  in  focusing  attention  on  traditional 
culture,  the  acculturation  framework  hides  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  normative  features  in  the  context  of  a  wider  net¬ 
work  of  social  relationships.  According  to  James,  the 
Deerpoint  0<jibwa  have  lost  their  traditional  culture 
(being  "deculturated" )  but  the  reservation  community 
regards  itself  (and  is  regarded  by  Whites)  as  "Indian" 
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(,1961.728;.  In  the  acculturation  framework  the  tendency 
would  be  to  explain  this  persistent  identity  in  terms  of 
a  continuity  of  Ojibwa  culture.  If,  however,  this  pheno¬ 
menon  is  considered  in  the  context  of  the  community, 

" Indian-ness"  can  be  seen  as  a  stereotype  applied  to 
Indian  families  who  are  poor,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  traditional  culture  is  lost.  Similarly  Vanstone  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Snowdrift  uhipewyan  in  this  regard,  among  whom 
wealthy  families  are  considered  to  be  White-oriented,  and 
poor  ones  Indian-oriented  (1965:110).  Being  "Indian"  is 
then  a  stereotype  acting  along  '‘socio-economic  class” 
lines  (James,  1961:728;.  Furthermore,  the  identity  invol¬ 
ved  in  this  notion  of  being  Indian  is  not  simply  defined 
by  the  Ojibwa  culture,  but  rather  it  is  held  by  both 
Indians  and  whites,  and  it  is  in  the  context  of  relation¬ 
ships  with  whites  that  the  elements  of  the  stereotype  enter 
into  the  self-image  of  Indian  people.^ 

Even  the  most  conservative  Indian  groups  on  res¬ 
ervations  cannot  be  understood  solely  in  terms  of  attempts 
to  maintain  traditional  culture,  for  these  groups  develop 
myths,  cults,  and  so  on  to  justify  their  separateness  in 

1.  ’‘The  genesis  of  the  modern  Indian  self  lies  in  the 
social  processes  that  constitute  the  reservation  life 
...(which  would; ...  include  among  those  processes  such 
relationships  as  may  have  survived  in  the  peculiar 
cultural  environment  furnished  by  the  reservation" 
(Stern,  1966:265)* 
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the  context  of  reservation  factionalism  (Hickerson,  1967: 
327)."^  There  can  therefore  be  no  simple  equation  of  pre- 
contact  and  contemporary  Indian  cultures. 


The  reservation  or  local  community  is  not  the 
only  significant  context  that  has  been  excluded  from  ana¬ 
lysis  by  the  acculturation  framework.  for  example,  the 
activities  of  the  reserve  superint endant  cannot  be  fully 
understood  at  the  local  level,  for  they  are  clearly  related 
to  the  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development,  where  many  decisions  having  consequences  for 

particular  reservation  communities  are  made  completely  out- 

2 

side  that  community  (.Stern,  1966:262).  furthermore, 
these  organizations  are  themselves  forced  to  compete  with 
other  agencies  and  interests  over  the  allocation  of  re¬ 
sources  necessary  for  the  discharge  of  their  mandates, 


1.  in  levelling  this  criticism,  nickerson  is  directly  oppo¬ 
sing  the  idea  of  a  'cultural  gradient"  (Hallowell,  1955* 
339- )  which  indicates  the  underlying  persistence  of  an 
aboriginal  personality.  He  suggests  that  "It  is  common 
knowledge  that  the  "least  acculturat ed"  is  significant 
under  reservation  conditions  partly  or  chiefly  in  terms 
of  factions"  (Hickerson,  1967:326). 

2.  Bureaucrats  dealing  with  Indian  people  are  likely  to 
have  a  role  set  which  includes  other  officials,  members 
and  representatives  of  pressure  groups,  parties,  factions, 
political  associations,  religious  bodies,  etc.  "Hven  at 
the  lowest,  local  level,  his  behaviour  is  influenced  by 
quite  macroscopic  national  and  international  pressures, 

as  well  as  by  face-to-face  interactions;  the  one  is 
mediated  through  the  other"  (Worsley,  1965:387) • 
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such  as  occurs  when  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  must  com¬ 
pete  with  such  powerful  interests  as  those  of  “oil  and  gas 
billionaires,  lumber  barons,  ranchers  and  corporate  farmers1' 
(Cahn,  1969-157;. 

The  need  to  overcome  the  dualism  inherent  in  the 
acculturation  framework  is  even  more  apparent  when  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  Indian  people  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
economic  structure  of  North  American  society  is  recognized. 
Such  integration  is  by  no  means  a  recent  phenomenon.  For 
example,  the  involvement  of  Indian  people  in  the  fur  trade 
of  Eastern  Canada  became  very  important  in  the  second  half 
of  the  16th  Century  (Innis,  1962:12).  Trading  was  eventually 
extended  to  the  interior,  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  people  of  North  Saskatchewan  have  been  for  the  most 
part  engaged  in  subsistence  activities,  they  have  been 
involved  in  the  economy  of  both  Canada  and,  via  the  fur 
trade,  Europe  for  over  two  hundred  years  ^Worsley  et  al., 
1961.4).  In  this  context,  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  the 
fur  trade  involved  more  than  direct  relationships  of  Indian 
people  with  Whites,  as  the  former  were  also  involved  as 
middle-men  (Innis,  1962:201).  In  terms  of  acculturation, 
this  is  important  for  it  throws  into  doubt  the  simple 
dichotomy  of  pre-contact/ white-contact ,  as  the  effects  of 
the  fur  trade  on  Indian  groups  did  not  require  White  con¬ 
tact.1  For  example,  changes  in  Algonquin  social  organiza- 


1.  To  a  considerable  extent  “the  distinction  between  pre- 
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tion  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  derive 
from  the  influence  of  the  trade  in  fur,  mediated  through 
pressures  from  other  Indian  groups  (Fisher,  1968:224). 

A  general  feature  of  economic  relationships, 
especially  in  the  contemporary  situation,  is  the  characte¬ 
ristic  lack  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  people  to 
exert  control  over  such  relations.  Thus  in  Canada,  apart 
from  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  fur  trade  was  controlled  by  large  organizations,  from 
the  monopolies  of  New  France  to  the  North  West  and  Hudson 
Bay  Companies  (Innis,  1962:386).  Consequently  the  Indian 
trapper  was  forced  into  a  dependent  relationship  with  a 
local  monopoly.  The  use  of  a  system  of  extended  credit 
often  resulted  in  a  relationship  of  total  bondage  (Hawthorn, 
1966:62).  A  similar  dependency  relationship  developed  in 
other  primary  resource  based  industries  in  which  Indians 
tended  to  concentrate  labour  (Hawthorn,  1966:62).  The 
particularistic  focus  on  cultural  units  means  that  the 
acculturation  framework  is  unable  to  provide  an  adequate 
basis  for  analyzing  the  effects  on  the  culture  of  Indian 
people  of  entering  into  such  relationships.  At  least, 
such  relationships  are  seen  as  the  means  of  transmitting 

contact  and  post-contact  Plains  Indian  society  is  spurious 
and  misleading”.  "The  peculiarity  of  Plains  Indian  soci¬ 
ety....  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  European  groups 
to  exploit  this  continent  and  the  potential  of  those 
exploited,  the  Woodland  Algonquins,  to  adapt  or  respond 
to  exploitation”  (Fisher,  1968:232-3). 


. 
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new  cultural  items.  Furthermore  it  results  in  an  inability 
to  consider  the  extent  to  which  involvement  in  the  North 
American  economy  by  diverse  indigenous  groups  may  have 
very  similar  results  in  spite  of  initially  differing  cir¬ 
cumstances  (cf.  Murphy  and  Steward,  1956:408). 

In  the  contemporary  situation  many  Indian  people 
in  search  of  a  livelihood  are  forced  to  sell  their  labour 
in  the  national  economy,  usually  at  the  lowest  levels. 
Consequently  they  have  the  least  power  of  anyone  to  change 
their  own  position,  and  are  amongst  the  most  susceptible 
to  dislocation  resulting  from  economic  and  technological 
changes.  For  example,  the  declining  economic  significance 
of  the  Washo  as  a  source  of  farm  labour,  due  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  changing  production  techniques,  leaves  them  with¬ 
out  opportunity  to  work  and  poverty-stricken  (Downes,  1966: 
98).  Economic  and  technological  changes  over  which  they 
had  no  control  had  profound  consequences  for  their  way  of 
life.  Similarly,  the  abandonment  of  mining  at  Hankin  Inlet 
due  to  rising  costs  and  falling  prices  was  a  decision  made 
outside  the  community  itself.  The  consequences  of  economic 
dislocation,  rising  welfare  dependence,  forced  migration, 
etc.  felt  by  the  local  native  community  were  irrelevant 
to  the  decision  to  end  operations. 

The  dualistic  emphasis  of  the  acculturation 
framework,  coupled  with  its  cultural  emphasis,  does  not 
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provide  an  adequate  basis  for  conceptualizing  these  wider 
relationships  or  for  understanding  their  significance. 
Furthermore,  by  focusing  attention  on  the  unique  features 
of  a  particular  cultural  heritage,  it  fails  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Indian  people  in 
North  America  share  in  varying  degree  the  economic  margi- 
nality  of  the  Was ho,  as  do  other  so-called  minorities 
(Downes,  1966:105),  and  that  this  reflects  a  widespread 
fall  in  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  in  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  economy  (Willhelra,  1967:100).  The  dualism  of  the  accul¬ 
turation  framework  and  its  cultural  emphasis  focuses  atten¬ 
tion  upon  conditions  of  contact,  in  as  much  as  they  affect 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  new  cultural  traits,  but 
neglects  completely  the  extent  to  which  integration  (in 
contrast  to  assimilation)  into  North  American  society  has 
occurred.  The  structure  of  social  relationships  between 
the  native  and  non-native  populations,  which  cannot  be 
handled  within  the  acculturation  framework,  will  clearly 
influence  social  learning.  For  example,  the  class  struc¬ 
ture  of  Northern  communit ies'L  and  the  paternalistic  beha¬ 
viour  of  their  white  inhabitants  influences  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  the  Eskimo  people  (Vallee,  1967:127-151)* 


1.  "In  every  Arctic  settlement  there  is  some  measure  of 
spontaneous  segregation  between  Kabloona  and  Eskimo" 
which  in  settlements  such  as  Rankin  Inlet  and  Great 
Whale  River  is  "reinforced  by  company  rules"  (Vallee, 
1967:214). 


. 
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A  further  limitation  of  the  acculturation  frame¬ 
work  in  focusing  attention  on  the  culture  of  a  people  is 
its  inability  to  make  any  use  of  the  concept  of  power,1  an 
inability  which  reflects  the  state  of  anthropology  genera¬ 
lly  (Wolf,  1970:17).  In  fact,  when  over-riding  importance 
is  placed  upon  normative  determinants  of  behaviour,  power 
becomes  an  irrelevant  variable,  for  the  behaviour  of  indi¬ 
viduals  in  society  is  simply  seen  as  being  determined  by 
the  internalized  cultural  patterns.  The  framework  could 
handle  legitimate  power,  or  authority  within  the  status  quo , 
by  regarding  the  behaviour  associated  with  it  as  voluntary, 
based  upon  a  belief  that  it  is  in  some  sense  '’right”.  But 
social  relationships  must  be  taken  into  account  when  the 
concept  of  power  is  used,  for  it  is  in  this  context  that 
the  possession  of  powers  is  relevant;  it  has  some  bearing 
on  whether  or  not  individuals  or  groups  are  successful  in 
realizing  their  ends.  But  even  here,  if  the  stress  remains 
normative,  power  would  still  be  largely  irrelevant. 

Yet  to  understand  change  (or  the  lack  of  it) 
among  North  American  Indian  people,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  economic 
and  political  power.  Certainly  Indian  people  recognize 
this,  as  they  are  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  decisions 

1.  Power  being  regarded  here  as  being  the  "probability 

that  man  will  act  as  another  man  wishes"  (Gerth  and 

Mills,  1964:195). 


. 
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affecting  their  lives  are  made  by  people  over  whom  they 
have  no  control,  and  of  the  need  to  organize  effectively 
to  realize  their  goals  (Cardinal,  1969:163). 1 

Similarly  there  is  an  absence  of  conflict  in 
the  acculturation  framework.  Recent  pressure  by  Indian 
groups  to  have  their  treaties  honoured,  and  the  failure  of 
Ottawa  to  meet  these  demands,  is  obviously  a  conflict  situ¬ 
ation.  The  outcome  of  such  a  conflict,  at  least  initially, 
is  related  to  whatever  economic  and  political  power  the 
Indian  people  have.  The  inability  of  the  acculturation 
framework  to  conceptualize  conflict  is  inherent  in  the 
framework,  as  culture  is  seen  as  a  harmonious  whole  inte¬ 
grated  by  mutually  consistent  values.  At  best  there  could 
be  conflict  between  societies,  but  there  is  no  place  for 
fundamental  internal  antagonism  as  an  important  source  of 
change . 


Conclusion:  Assimilation  and  Poverty 

Finally,  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  restrictive 
consequences  of  adherence  to  the  framework  of  acculturation 


1.  To  reach  their  goals,  Indian  people  must  reach  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  position  they  occupy  in  urban  and  natio¬ 
nal  affairs.  "Then  they  must  become  aware  of  the  weak 
points  where  leverage  and  power  can  be  combined  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  means  of  pivoting  the  power  structure  that  con¬ 
fronts  them.  Only  then  can  they  apply  their  power  to 
the  situation  and  contemplate  significant  results" 
(Deloria,  1970:250).  Similarly,  "The  largest  dimension 
of  the  power  problem  is  the  hard  fact  that  we  cannot 
achieve  the  goal  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  unless  we 
accept  a  significant  redistribution  of  power  in  its 
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studies,  it  is  useful  to  analyze  the  way  it  limits  our 
ability  to  understand  a  significant  human  problem,  namely 
poverty  -  the  most  persistent  reality  of  the  Indian  people 
(Cardinal,  1969:14)*^  This  question  is  relevant  because 
the  acculturation  framework  is  not  only  a  theory  of  change, 
but  also  a  theory  of  development  or  modernization,  pointing 
to  the  processes  by  which  Indian  groups  become  more  Western 
and  therefore  more  developed  (the  validity  of  this  ethno¬ 
centric  assumption  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Four). 


Assimilation  as  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  po¬ 
verty  is  significant  because  it  has  underlain  Government 
policy  towards  Indian  people  in  the  United  States  (Provinse, 
1954 *388)  and  seems  to  underly  the  1969  statement  on  Indian 
Policy  of  the  Canadian  Government.  This  is  to  some  extent 
disguised  in  the  latter,  as  there  is  talk  of  an  alternative 
to  assimilation  in  the  permanent  reservation  communities 
which  are  said  to  allow  Indian  people  to  play 

"a  full  role  in  the  Canadian  Society 
and  in  the  economy,  while  retaining, 
and  strengthening,  and  developing  in 
Indian  identity"  (1969:8-9)* 


"aspects  of  our  social,  political,  economic  and  intel¬ 
lectual,  as  well  as  our  legal  existence"  (Medicine, 
1970:307). 

1. There  are  difficulties  in  finding  a  widely  acceptable 
definition  of  poverty,  as  an  unavoidable  element  of 
evaluation  enters  in,  but  no  matter  how  it  is  defined 
Indian  people  have  long  been  amongst  the  economically 
most  impoverished  groups  in  North  America  (Meriam, 
1928;  Hawthorn,  1966;  Brophy  and  Aberle,  1966; 

Canada,  1969). 
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This  is  ambiguous,  for  the  policy  statement  recognizes 
that  most  reservations  are  too  poor  to  be  developed  and 
that,  coupled  with  population  pressures,  the  demand  on 
resources  will  not  be  adequately  met,  thus  forcing  Indian 
people  to  leave  the  reservations  and  migrate  to  the 
cities  (1969:10).  Where  the  Government  sees  this  as  diff¬ 
ering  from  assimilation  is  not  clear,  especially  as  the 
thrust  of  the  proposals  is  to  abolish  the  special  and  there¬ 
fore  "unequal"  status  of  Indian  people. 


Prom  the  perspective  of  the  acculturation  frame¬ 
work,  the  cause  of  the  Indian  people's  poverty  is  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  elements  of  traditional  culture  which  prevent 
them  from  effectively  participating  in  the  "dominant11 
culture.  For  instance,  Gulick  (1960:158)  and  Kupferer 
(1963:192)  attribute  failure  of  the  conservative  Cherokee 
to  improve  their  economic  position  to  the  persistence  of 
the  Harmony  Ethic  which  is  considered  to  be  incompatible 
with  participation  in  the  market  economy.1 


An  acceptance  of  this  position  points  to  assimi¬ 
lation  as  the  only  solution  to  poverty,  providing  it  is  not 
to  low-class  culture,  because  the  individual  must  divest 


1.  Strictly  speaking,  the  acculturation  framework  offers  an 
alternative  explanation  by  suggesting  that  poverty  will 

persist  if  Indian  people  become  assimilated  to  wrong 
values,  such  as  the  so-called  "present  time  orientation" 
of  low-class  whites.  However,  whether  causality  is 
attributed  to  traditional  culture  or  low-class  culture, 
criticism  of  the  position  is  much  the  same. 
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himself  of  traditionally  derived  cultural  behaviour  pat¬ 
terns  and  accept  those  appropriate  to  success  in  the  domi¬ 
nant  culture.  As  a  result,  adherents  of  the  acculturation 
framework  such  as  Fey  and  McNickle,  1959:197,)  reach  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  advocating  that  conditions  should  be  created  to 
induce  Indian  people  to  give  up  their  traditional  ways. 
Proposals  to  terminate  reservations,  or  to  abolish  separate 
services,  can  be  seen  as  attempts  to  create  the  conditions 
under  which  assimilation  would  be  accomplished.  In  this 
view,  to  do  otherwise  and  promote  separateness  is  to  assign 
Indian  people  to  a  position  of  inferiority  and  prolong  their 
degradation  (Manners,  1962:27). 

A  difficulty  here  is  that  there  is  no  certainty 
what  changes  in  the  culture  of  Indian  people  need  to  be 
brought  about.  Deprez  and  Sigurdson  suggest,  for  example, 
that  for  economic  development  involving  reservation  popula¬ 
tions  the  most  necessary  step  is  to  increase  employment 
opportunities,  and  that  formal  education  intended  to 
M transform  Indian  youth”  is  a  failure  (1969:101).  Levine 
pushes  the  point  even  further,  for  he  suggests  that  in  all 
important  respects  Indian  values  are  compatible  with  worth 
American  values  generally,  and  suggests  that  the  solution 

1.  Another  possible  outcome  of  acculturation  mentioned  in 
Chapter  Two  is  "cultural  pluralism”  or  "arrested  assi¬ 
milation".  However,  with  the  latter  the  means  of  over¬ 
coming  the  problem  of  poverty  which  can  be  conceived  by 
the  acculturation  framework  remains  much  the  same,  as 
sufficient  traditional  culture  would  still  have  to  be 
lost  to  allow  participation  as  individuals  or  as  a  group 
in  the  North  American  economy. 
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to  the  economic  problems  of  Indian  people  is  already  within 
their  grasp;  they  simply  have  to  pick  up  some  skills  and 
find  work. ^ 


One  way  or  another  the  whole  problem  in  the 
acculturation  framework  is  reduced  to  the  question  of  lear¬ 
ning  new  cultural  ways.  Yet  as  suggested  earlier,  Indian 
people  have  suffered  economic  dislocation  and  are  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  demand  for  unskilled  labour  is  declining 
(Willhelm,  1967:  21).  Related  to  this,  it  has  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  assimilation  at  least  means  entering  a  society 
characterized  by  permanent  unemployment  and  a  high  level  of 
poverty  (cf.  Harrington,  1963;  Adams,  1970).  Consequently 
even  if  Indian  people  'were  considered  to  be  isolated  from 
the  wider  society  by  traditional  cultural  differences  it 
would  not  follow  that  assimilation  would  result  in  improved 
economic  wellbeing.  The  latter  is  even  less  likely  in  view 
of  the  additional  handicap  of  racial  discrimination  faced 
by  Indian  people. 

These  factors  are  ignored  by  the  acculturation 
framework.  Instead  attention  is  directed  towards  values 
and  other  traditional  elements  and  towards  the  separateness 
of  Indian  people.  No  attention  need  be  directed  at  the 

...any  Indian  people  who  want  assimilation  have  only 
to  pick  up  a  trade  or  skill,  move  to  where  the  jobs 
are,  and  set  to  work"  (Levine,  1970: 33) • 


1. 
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immediate  social  environment  within  which  Indian  people 
struggle  to  reach  their  goals,  as  it  is  above  all  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  a  cultural  heritage  that  inhibits  change.  More¬ 
over  this  concern  with  the  past  is  in  a  sense  ahistorical, 
for  it  assumes  that  the  sequence  of  relationships  that 
Indian  people  have  had  to  enter  into  with  non-Indians  since 
the  colonization  of  North  America  has  not  affected  the  con¬ 
temporary  Indian  cultural  heritage.  This  heritage  is  seen 
as  having  persisted  in  its  essence  from  some  pristine,  pre¬ 
contact  state.  This  whole  position  is  reflected  in  a  com¬ 
ment  by  Herskovits  (mentioned  in  Chapter  Two)  that  contacts 
occurring  both  now  and  since  recorded  hisotry  began  have 
always  been  of  the  same  order  (Herskovits,  1952:48).  In 
other  words,  social  relations  are  irrelevant  to  cultural 
change . 


If  it  is  recognized  that  values,  and  traditional 
culture  generally,  are  not  simply  persisting  through  time, 
and  that  their  significance  changes  with  the  context  of 
social  action,  then  there  can  be  no  equating  of  contempo¬ 
rary  Indian  culture  (even  the  most  conservative)  with  pre¬ 
contact  conditions.  The  sort  of  question  that  then  becomes 
important  is:  What  are  the  dynamics  behind  the  development 
of  the  contemporary  situation  of  Indian  people?  Or,  more 
specifically,  V/hat  are  the  conditions  of  North  American 
society  which  create  and  maintain  the  inequality  of  all 
Indian  people  and  many  other  North  Americans?  It  is 


. 
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questions  of  this  nature^  which  the  acculturation  framework 
precludes . 


1.  Such  questions  have  been  raised,  though  not  by  accul- 

turationists  or  anthropologists  generally;  for  instance, 
Robertson  says  that  "The  Indian  situation  today  is  the 
product  of  a  tight,  closely  supervised  economic  system, 
a  system  which  not  only  produces  the  wealth  of  many 
Canadians,  but  also  the  destitution  of  the  Indians" 
(Robertson,  1970:10).  Similarly,  Davis  considers  the 
Metis-Indian  problem  a  Canadian  problem,  as  it  is 
"the  economic  and  institutional  order  of  urban-indus¬ 
trial  society ....  which  defines  and  produces  the  other 
Canada"  (1969:109). 


iy 


CHAPTER  POUR 


SITUATIONAL  INFLUENCES  ON 
ANTHROPOLOGISTS  CONCERNING  THE 
ACCULTURATION  FRAMEWORK 

Because  of  certain  fundamental  defects  in  their 
underlying  conceptual  framework,  acculturation  studies  have 
been  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  analyzing  the 
contemporary  situation  among  North  American  Indian  people. 

It  cannot  claim  relevance  to  most  questions  of  culture 
change.  Indeed,  commitment  to  the  assumptions  and  ideas 
of  the  acculturation  framework  means  that  certain  important 
structural  features  of  the  situation  of  Indian  people  are, 
a  priori ,  excluded  from  analysis. 

The  significance  of  these  criticisms  can  be  app¬ 
reciated  when  the  prolonged  influence  of  the  acculturation 
framework  on  studies  of  North  American  Indians  is  recognized. 
Discussion  began  in  1931,  codification  of  the  problem  occur¬ 
red  in  1936,  and  although  the  apogee  may  have  passed  during 
the  1950's  the  framework  is  still  important.  As  yet  there 
is  no  established  alternative  for  studies  of  culture  change 
in  the  modern  world.  Moreover,  although  the  adequacy  of 
the  framework  has  been  criticized  by  many  because  of  its 
paucity  of  results,  the  basic  underlying  assumptions  and 
ideas  within  the  acculturation  model  have  remained  largely 
unquestioned.  There  have  been  some  piecemeal  modifications 
of  the  model,  while  many  scholars  have  decided  to  drop  the 


. 
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entire  framework.  In  either  case  the  result  is  inadequate. 
The  former  facilitates  the  perpetuation  of  fundamental 
errors,  while  the  latter  does  not  guarantee  that  the  same 
faulty  assumptions  and  ideas  will  not  be  incorporated  in 
some  subsequent  framework,  thereby  continuing  to  shape  the 
development  of  anthropological  thought  on  culture  change. 
Finally,  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  acculturation  frame¬ 
work  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  scheme  are  relevant 
to  other  areas  of  social  science  as  well  as  to  anthropology 
generally,  so  their  implications  extend  far  beyond  accul¬ 
turation  studies  of  North  American  Indian  people. 

Given  the  basic  shortcomings  of  the  acculturation 
framework  and  their  consequences,  it  seems  important  to 
understand  why,  in  studies  of  change  among  North  American 
Indian  people,  anthropologists  by  and  large  remained  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  framework  for  such  a  prolonged  period.  In 
seeking  to  understand  this,  attention  will  be  turned  to 
what  Wolf  terms  "the  sociology  of  anthropological  knowledge" 
(Wolf,  1970:10). 

Sociology  of  Knowledge 

An  important  result  of  the  failure  to  critically 
examine  the  bases  of  acculturation  has  been  to  restrict 
studies  of  change  to  problems  related  to  acculturation, 
and  prevent  the  recognition  of  significant  alternatives. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  relevance  of  this  adherence  to 
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the  perspective  more  fully,  it  can  be  shown  how  it  has  cre¬ 
ated  and  perpetuated  biases  in  studies  of  cultural  change. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  by  anthropologists 
that  differences  in  cultural  background  have  a  considerable 
effect  upon  the  way  the  world  is  perceived.  For  instance, 
Lee  suggests  that  one's  own 

"culture,  with  its  laws  of  logic, 
its  principles  of  cognition,  its 
rigidly  defined  limits  of  valida¬ 
tion,  offers  (one)  a  strongly 
bounded  and  pre-conceived  view  of 
reality  (1959*2). 

In  fact,  early  anthropologists,  recognizing  the  extent  to 
which  cognition  is  culturally  determined,  considered  that 
one  of  the  major  benefits  to  be  gained  by  studying  other 
cultures  is  that  it  can  then  provide  a  basis  from  which  to 
understand  the  cognitive  limitations  of  one's  own  culture.^ 


This  was  not  considered  to  be  without  difficulty, 
for  it  was  recognized  at  least  in  acculturative  situations 
that  the  influence  of  the  anthropologist's  own  culture  may 
effect  his  ability  to  adequately  describe  ethnographic 
data.  The  difficulty  was  that  in  acculturation  situations 


1.  For  instance,  Wissler  argued  that  "one  of  the  great 

values  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  different  peoples 
is  the  attainment  of  a  perspective  or  horizon  from  which 
we  can  begin  to  see  our  own  culture  from  the  outside" 
(1923:4).  Similarly,  Kluckhohn  felt  that  studying  "pri¬ 
mitives"  enables  us  to  see  ourselves  better,  for  ordi¬ 
narily  we  are  unaware  of  the  special  lens  through  which 
we  look  at  life  (1963*.  19)- 
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the  anthropologist  was  in  danger  of  biasing  his  ethnographic 
description  because  of  a  tendency  to  take  for  granted  and 
therefore  fail  to  record  elements  of  his  own  culture  that 
had  been  incorporated  into  a  new  situation."1 2' 


Despite  this  slight  qualification,  however, 
assumptions  underlying  anthropological  thought  seem  to  have 
led  anthropologists  to  accept  the  contradictory  belief  that 
in  collecting  ethnographic  data  they  could  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  cognitive  preconceptions,  and  collect  "pure 
facts"  (this  extreme  empiricism  will  be  discussed  below). 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  essential  theoretical  knowledge 
of  the  influence  that  differences  in  cultural  background 
have  on  cognition,  anthropologists  have  not  systematically 
applied  this  insight  to  their  own  activities  (Harris,  1968: 
290).  In  other  words,  the  extent  to  which  the  conceptual 
framework  of  their  own  discipline  may  have  distorted  their 
own  cognition  has  not  been  the  subject  of  critical  analysis. 
Consequently  there  has  been  a  failure  to  recognize  one  of 
the  fundamental  findings  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge, 


1.  "For  where  European  and  Native  cultures  under  contact 
are  being  studied,  the  elements  from  the  student's  own 
culture  tend  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  him.  Hence 
this  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  lest  the  resul¬ 
tant  ethnographic  description  be  thrown  badly  out  of 
focus"  (Herskovits,  1938:18). 

2.  "The  essential  theme  of  Mannheim's  work  is  thoroughly 
at  home  in  anthropological  theory;  that  the  whole 
fabric  of  institutions  of  a  society  must  be  intimately 
related  to  the  dominant  system  of  existential  beliefs 
which,  in  turn,  not  merely  rationalizes,  but  springs 
naturally  from  the  exigencies  of  functional  organisa¬ 
tions.  Thus  a  world  view  is.... the  very  skeleton  of 


* 
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namely  that:- 

"Science  itself  is  in  the  stream  of 
social  and  historical  reality,  where¬ 
fore  even  in  cases  where  the  sincere 
effort  towards  unbiased  objective 
knowledge  cannot  be  denied,  the  avai¬ 
lable  supply  of  terms,  the  techniques 
of  questioning,  the  articulation  and 
grouping  of  problems,  may  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  distortions  which  can  only 
be  detected  by  means  of  intimate  his¬ 
torical  acquaintance  with  the  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  development  of 
science  and  the  evolution  of  society" 

(Mannheim,  1953  *•  193)* 

It  is  not  individuals  alone,  but  men  in  groups  who  share 
and  develop  a  particular  style  of  thought,  a  style  which  is 
related  to  their  experience  in  a  particular  historic  situ¬ 
ation.  Scientific  thought  is  no  exception  to  this,  for  it 
too  is  influenced  by  the  particular  social  and  historical 
position  of  the  investigator.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
assumed  that  anthropologists,  despite  the  "advantage"  of 
having  studied  other  cultures,  are  able  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  those  influences. 


Calverton  (1931)  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
North  American  anthropologist  who  has  attempted  to  assess 
the  extent  to  which  situational  factors  have  shaped  the 
knowledge  held  by  anthropologists.^  He  attempted  to 


concrete  cognitive  assumptions  on  which  the  flesh  of 
customary  behaviour  is  hung"  (Wallace,  1961:101). 

1.  Wolf  is  an  exception.  This  general  lack  of  concern  is 
reflected  in  the  aim  of  his  paper  "not  to  defend,  a  new 
interpretation  of  American  anthropology  but  to  gene¬ 
rate  an  interest  in  the  sociology  of  anthropological 
knowledge"  (1970:10). 
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explain  an  uncontrolled  tendency  of  nineteenth  century 
anthropologists  to  analyze,  in  an  evolutionary  framework, 
the  institutions  of  their  own  society,  which  were  treated 
as  absolute  criteria  for  the  interpretation  of  data 
(Calverton,  1931:1)*  To  them,  progress  necessitated  the 
attenuation  of  non-western  institutions  and  the  emergence 
of  institutions  based  upon  the  Western  model,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  of  a  higher  evolutionary  order.  An  example 
of  this  tendency  can  be  found  in  Westermarck' s  analysis 
of  the  evolution  of  the  family  which  gained  widespread 
acceptance  in  the  academic  community  despite  the  presence 
of  considerable  evidence  to  the  contrary  (Galverton,  1931: 
9).1  In  explaining  this,  Galverton  was  led  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  interests  external  to  the  context  of  enquiry 
were  inadvertently  shaping  its  outcome.  These  external 
interests,  related  to  the  individual's  class  and  group 
position  in  society,  resulted  in  a  predisposition  to  accept 
certain  ideas  unquestioningly  and  reject  others,  thereby 
investing  these  ideas  with  a  social  content  not  present  in 
the  context  of  enquiry.  It  was  the  relevance  of  such 
theories  to  group  interests  rather  than  their  truth  value 
which  made  them  so  popular  (1931:27)*  In  terms  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  European  society,  he  suggests  that  the  wide¬ 
spread,  uncritical  acceptance  of  evolutionary  doctrines, 

1.  Calverton  did  not  seek  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 
evolutionary  doctrines,  but  sought  instead  to  explain 
their  widespread  acceptance. 
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such  as  Westerraarck' s,  was  due  to  its  providing  a  justifi¬ 
cation  of  "progress'*  in  terms  of  Western  civilization,  and 
a  justification  for  the  persistence  of  the  status  quo . ^ 

Generally  anthropologists  and  other  social  scien¬ 
tists  (kaplan,  1964)  have  acted  as  though  their  work  was 
immune  from  such  influence.  But  unless  one  rejects  the 
implications  of  the  theoretical  insights  of  anthropology 
and  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  such  a  claim  is  untenable. 


Situationa 1  influences  on  the  framework 

Turning  now  to  acculturation  studies,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  persistent  adherence  of  anthropologists  to 
the  acculturation  framework  despite  the  presence  of  contra¬ 
dictory  evidence  is  a  result  of  situational  factors  which 
contribute  to  a  failure  to  subject  some  of  the  basic  assum¬ 
ptions  in  the  framework  to  critical  assessment. 

The  influence  of  situational  factors  on  the  accu¬ 
lturation  framework  can  be  seen  in  the  treatment  of  the 


1.  Hofstadter  and  Wolf  reach  similar  conclusions  about  the 
acceptance  of  evolutionary  doctrines  in  Worth  America. 
"American  society  saw  its  own  image  in  the  tooth  and 
claw  version  of  natural  selection,  and  its  dominant 
groups  were  therefore  able  to  dramatize  their  vision  as 
a  good  thing  in  itself.  Ruthless  business  rivalry  and 
unprincipled  politics  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  sur¬ 
vival  philosophy.  as  long  as  the  dream  of  personal  con¬ 
quest  and  individual  assertion  motivated  the  middle 
class,  this  philosophy  seemed  tenable,  and  its  critics 
remained  a  minority"  (Hofstadter,  1955:201;  Wolf, 
1970:12). 


j  ' 
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"dominant  society".1 2  Since  the  framework  stresses  the  idea 
of  contact  between  two  or  more  independent  cultural  systems, 
one  would  not  expect  analysis  to  be  restricted  to  only  one 
of  them.  However,  acculturation  studies  of  North  American 
Indians  have  been  based  on  the  assumption  that  analysis 
should  be  limited  to  one  system  only,  the  aboriginal  or 
Indian  one  (Hackenberg,  1962/3:235;  Watson,  1963: 357) 
Nevertheless,  assumptions  about  the  nature  of  the  "dominant 
system"  unavoidably  enter  these  one-sided  studies.  These 
assumptions  seem  to  have  been  far  more  strongly  influenced 
by  the  social  background  of  the  anthropologists  than  by 
an  analysis  of  this  system. 


Although  a  survey  of  acculturation  studies  shown 
that  anthropologists  hold  extremely  varied  conceptions  of 
North  American  culture  (Mason,  1955:1267),  it  can  never¬ 
theless  be  argued  that  most  studies  of  acculturation  assume 
that  it  is  homogeneous  (Kupferer,  1963:187).  Acceptance 
of  the  assumption  of  homogeneity  is  facilitated  by  the 
stress  placed  on  the  importance  of  values  in  the  accultu- 


1.  "A  survey  of  the  literature  reveals  that  most  students 
of  culture  contact  have  neglected  to  examine  criti¬ 
cally  the  character  of  the  more  familiar,  dominant 
group,  with  a  consequent  incompleteness  of  the  analysis 
and  conclusions  about  the  acculturation  of  the  exotic 
group"  (Mason,  1955:1264). 

2.  This  tendency  to  focus  attention  on  the  aboriginal 
group  alone  has  been  a  characteristic  of  North  Ameri¬ 
can  anthropology  (Redfield,  .1965:6)  and  perhaps  of 
anthropology  in  general  (Worsley,  1970:2),  and  has 
led  to  a  complete  neglect  of  "modern  sectors". 
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ration  framework.  Given  this  emphasis,  North  American 
culture  can  be  characterized  as  homogeneous,  based  on  the 
assertion  that  its  members  share  a  common  set  of  values.1 
This  view  appears  in  acculturation  studies.  For  example, 
North  American  culture  is  characterized  in  terms  of  values 
such  as  "freedom"  (Dozier,  1957*159),  "democracy"  (Levine, 
1970:16),  and  the  "Protestant  ethic"  (LaViolette,  1961:161). 

These  examples  bring  out  one  of  the  difficulties 
of  this  approach,  that  of  trying  to  come  to  an  agreement 
over  what  these  values  are,  and  over  what  is  their  relevance 
to  acculturation  analysis.  Consequently  the  results  can 
become  quite  contradictory.  For  example,  Bushnell  argues 
that  the  continued  existence  of  Indian  groups  is  made 
possible  because  of  the  American  value  of  "respect  for 
differences"  (1968:1114-).  Alternatively,  Levine  suggests 
that  divergent  values  will  only  be  tolerated  if  they  do 
not  threaten  the  wider  society,  .and  that  anyway  Indian 
values  are  essentially  similar  to  American  values  (1970:16). 
Finally,  Du  Bois  suggests  that  assimilation  of  diverse 
immigrant  groups  to  middle-class  values  testifies  to  the 
compelling  vigour  "of  a  value  system  that  lacks  tolerance 


1.  This  orientation  is  made  explicit  in  Du  Bois'  analysis 
of  the  "dominant  value  profile  of  American  culture" 
(1955:1257)  and  by  Gillin  who  says  the  "continued  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  modern  complex  cultural  system  can  only  be 
maintained  if  the  bulk  of  the  participants  subscribe 
to  such  common  goals"  (194-9:304-). 
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for  difference".^ 

The  limitations  of  this  general  approach  were 
discussed  in  Chapter  Two  in  the  context  of  the  traditional 
Indian  culture;  the  aforegoing  only  adds  to  the  conclu¬ 
sions  reached  about  the  inadequacy  of  the  approach.  Of 
more  importance  here  is  to  make  the  point  that  the  notion 
of  value  unity,  and  therefore  the  notion  of  the  homogeneity 
of  North  American  society,  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  exists  in  every  society  a  community  of  interests 
which  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  active  cooperation 

p 

of  all,  an  assumption  widely  held  by  social  scientists.- 
This  assumption  has  far-reaching  implications  for  the 
acculturation  framework,  as  by  supporting  the  idea  of  value 
homogeneity  it  is  ipso  f acto  related  to  the  framework's 
inability  to  deal  with  power  differences  and  conflicts 
(discussed  in  Chapter  Three). 

Acceptance  of  this  assumption  is  unwarranted. 
Apart  from  acculturationists'  failure  to  provide  any  sup¬ 
porting  evidence,  the  presence  in  North  American  society 
of  political  movements,  trade  unions,  etc.  suggests  an 

1.  She  suggests  thab  "as  resources  and  space  were  more 
fully  manned,  the  very  lack  of  tolerance  for  differences 
that  facilitated  assimilation  was  finally  to  curtail  the 
admission  to  this  country  of  those  v/ho  present  such 
differences"  (Du  Bois,  1955 : 1257) • 

2.  For  instance,  it  underlies  much  economics  (Levitt,  1970: 

20). 


. 
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image  of  society  which  is  marked  by  the  existence  of  con¬ 
flicting  interests.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  why 
acculturationist s  should  have  uncritically  accepted  and 
retained  such  a  view.  The  answer  suggested  here  is  that 
the  acceptance  of  this  assumption  was  influenced  by  the 
social  background  of  anthropologists.  It  appears  to  derive 
from  what  Du  Bois  calls  the  American  middle-class  belief  in 
the  value  of  "cooperation",  which  is  one  of  the  major  assum¬ 
ptions  held  by  North  Americans  about  their  society. 1 

Attention  can  now  be  turned  to  two  important 
elements  of  the  acculturation  framework,  namely  the  ideas 
of  contact  and  of  assimilation.  It  was  shown  in  Chapter 
Three  that  both  these  ideas  are  inadequate  and  provide  a 
false  picture  of  the  contemporary  Indian  situation,  and  it 
is  therefore  relevant  to  ask  why  they  persisted.  It  is 
suggested  here  that  this  can  only  be  understood  in  terms 
of  the  influence  of  situational  factors  in  anthropological 
knowledge. 


In  terms  of  the  assimilation  of  Indian  people, 
socio-economic  advancement  is  seen  to  be  open  to  them  once 
the  appropriate  North  American  values  have  been  adopted; 


1.  "In  a  society  where  cooperation  and  good  citizenship 
are  valued  and  where  the  common  wealth  is  served  by 
having  each  man  develop  himself  through  his  own  efforts" 
(1955:1237) .  Lynd  makes  the  same  point  when  he  suggests 
that  North  Americans  believe  each  man  must  stand  on  his 
own  feet,  fight  for  what  he  wants,  and  in  this  way 
"the  common  welfare  of  the  entire  culture  is  achieved" 
(1964:71) • 


■ 
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the  individual  is  then  in  a  position  to  compete  equally 
with  all  other  members  of  a  society.  This  position  is 
usually  qualified  by  an  awareness  by  anthropologists  that 
discrimination  adversely  effects  this  process.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  thought  that  if  racial  discrimination  were 
removed  there  would  be  no  barriers  to  assimilation. 

This  position  corresponds  to  a  widely  held  belief 
by  North  Americans  that  their  society  is  "open"  and  mobile, 
and  that  even  the  poor  can  "make  good"  if  they  try  (Mason, 
1955*1268).  But  this  belief  or  ideal  misrepresents  the 
reality  of  North  American  society,  where  certain  groups 
have  long  been  "more  equal  than  others".  For  example, 
Lipset  and  Bendix  point  out  quite  clearly  that  characteri¬ 
stics  of  the  working  class  such  as  low  income,  inadequate 
education  and  housing  create  a  series  of  disadvantages 
which  considerably  reduce  the  possibility  of  any  upward 
mobility  (1959:198).  Conversely,  the  presence  of  a  nati¬ 
onal  upper  class  in  North  America,  made  up  of  rich  business 
men  and  their  descendants  (Domhoff,  1967:160),  is  testimony 
to  the  advantages  that  individuals  from  such  a  background 
enjoy. 


Failure  to  recognize  the  limitations  of  this 
position  can  be  considered  as  part  of  an  ideological  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  the  North  American  middle  class  to 
deny  the  existence  of  social  classes.  The  presence  of 
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this  tendency^  not  only  helps  to  explain  why  the  myth  of 
mobility  is  so  readily  accepted,  but  also  why  anthropolo¬ 
gists  have  accepted  and  maintained  the  idea  of  assimila¬ 
tion  as  a  solution  to  problems  faced  by  Indian  people.  The 
only  way  assimilation  could  have  the  effects  expected  of  it 
is  in  a  classless  society,  in  which  gradations  in  wealth 
provide  no  barriers  or  advantages  to  individuals  who  are 
motivated  to  succeed.  The  fact  that  North  America  is  not 
a  classless  society  supports  the  view  that  the  notion  of 
assimilation  as  used  by  anthropologists  in  the  study  of 
Indian  people  has  proved  persistently  acceptable  without 
scientific  validation,  because  it  fits  into  preconceived 
assumptions  derived  from  the  image  of  a  classless  society. 

With  regard  to  the  idea  of  contact,  the  view 
that  North  America  is  a  homogeneous,  classless,  and  mobile 
society  contributes  to  the  persistent  treatment  of  Indian 
groups  as  though  they  were  independent  cultural  units  in 
contact  with  a  single  wider  society.  Since  the  belief  of 
a  classless  society  and  the  existence  of  permanently  impo¬ 
verished  groups  is  contradictory,  it  is  much  easier  in 
trying  to  explain  the  persistence  of  Indian  people's  poverty 
to  accept  a  view  that  places  them  outside  of  North  American 

1.  The  sociologist  Johnson,  for  example,  suggests  that  the 
North  American  middle  classes  "deny  the  existence  of 
social  classes. ..a  tendency  to  play  down  the  great  diff¬ 
erences  in  style  of  life  and  the  inequality  of  opportu¬ 
nities  that  exist"  (1961:515)*  In  Canada  "one  of  the 
most  persistent  images  Canadians  have  of  their  society 
is  that  it  has  no  classes"  (Porter,  1968:5). 
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society,  thereby  preserving  the  image  of  a  classless  soci¬ 
ety.  Consequently  it  can  be  suggested  that  ideological 
influences  derived  from  social  background  predispose  anth¬ 
ropologists  towards  accepting  a  framework  which  places 
Indian  people  outside  the  wider  society,  and  therefore 
contributes  to  a  failure  to  consider  the  possibility  that 
Indian  people  may  already  be  integrated  into  North  American 
society  and  that  their  persistent  impoverishment  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  integration. 

Academic  milieu 

Anthropologists  are  subject  to  common  cultural 
conditions  within  their  profession  as  well.  For  example, 
the  process  of  becoming  a  professional  anthropologist  gene¬ 
rally  entails  a  prolonged  period  of  socialization  during 
which  the  candidate  absorbs  the  culture  of  his  discipline. 
In  fulfilling  rites  de  passage,  the  candidate  is  subject 
to  a  systematic  enquiry  through  examination,  thesis,  field 
work,  etc.,  which  seeks  to  gauge  his  conformity  to  the 
accepted  precepts  of  the  discipline.  He  is  expected  to 
tackle  problems  deemed  legitimate  by  his  superiors,  and  to 
answer  them  in  what  they  consider  to  be  an  "anthropologi¬ 
cal"  manner.  Similarly,  even  after  the  training  has  been 
accomplished,  the  new  professional  anthropologist  is  still 
subject  to  pressures  to  conform.  Advancement  and  security 
are  dependent  upon  the  recognition  by  others  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  work.  The  means  by  which  this  recognition  is 
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mainly  through  publication  in  recognized  journals,  which 
is  perhaps  most  easily  accomplished  by  continued  commitment 
to  the  concepts,  problems  and  theories  of  the  discipline. 
This  may  often  entail  a  direct  continuation  of  graduate 
work,  as  publication  is  often  achieved  more  easily  by 
using  earlier  work  such  as  a  Ph.  D.  thesis.  Furthermore, 
even  if  pressures  to  conform  were  minimal,  the  individual 
is  likely  to  have  become  so  immersed  in  the  concepts  and 
theories  of  the  discipline  by  the  time  he  chose  to  pursue 
professional  status  that  he  would  find  it  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  step  outside  them  anyway. 

As  a  result,  the  professional  anthropologist 
tends  to  be  committed  to  the  official  problems  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  his  discipline.  Such  commitment  may  well  have 
caused  the  prolonged  persistence  of  acculturation  studies. 
Accompanying  this  commitment  is  an  orientation  towards 
more  generalized  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  anthropology 
as  a  science.  Two  beliefs  are  of  particular  relevance  to 
understanding  the  inability  of  anthropologists  to  identify 
the  limitations  of  the  acculturation  framework,  thereby 
contributing  to  its  perpetuation:  First  a  belief  in  what 
will  be  called  extreme  empiricism,  and  second,  a  belief 
that  anthropology  and  social  science  generally  can  be 

value  free. 

Extreme  empiricism 


This  belief,  widely  held  in  anthropology  (Manners 
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and  Kaplan,  1968:8;  Tyler,  1969:68)  assumes  that  there  is 
a  world  of  "facts"  which  can  be  reached  without  any  a  priori 
conceptions  on  the  part  of  the  observer.^  Once  collected, 
the  facts  are  thought  to  "speak  for  themselves"  though  if 
the  so-called  theoretical  lag  in  acculturation  studies 
(identified  by  the  195^-  S.S.R.C.)  is  any  indication,  facts 
can  be  surprisingly  mute.  This  orientation  of  anthropology 
generally,  coupled  with  a  tendency  to  treat  field-work  as 
a  1>i't:e  de  passage ,  has  contributed  to  the  collection  of 
data  as  an  end  in  itself,  rather  than  as  a  means  of  exami¬ 
ning  theory  (Manners  and  Kaplan,  1968:2). 


In  opposition  to  this  extreme  empiricism,  there 
is  the  position  that  knowledge  emerges  as  a  solution  to  a 
problem  in  the  course  of  enquiry  (Kaplan,  1964:132-6; 
Myrdal,  1958:232-3). 

"There  is  "idle"  curiosity  and  "focused" 
curiosity,  but  in  the  world  of  science 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  "pure"  curio¬ 
sity  (Lynd,  1964:182-3). 

An  unavoidable  element  in  any  enquiry  is  the  fundamental 
intent  of  mind  (Mannheim,  1936:296).  The  selection  of  a 
problem  around  which  to  orientate  an  investigation  immedia- 


1.  The  roots  of  this  belief  in  extreme  empiricism  reach 
back  to  an  earlier  period  of  historical  particularism. 
E.g.  Wissler  thought  that  "a  culture  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
prehended  until  the  list  of  its  traits  approaches  com¬ 
pleteness"  (1923:51)-  Boas  thought  that  the  accumula¬ 
tion  Of  facts  would  result  in  the  emergence  of  theory 
(V/olf,  1970:304;  Harris,  1968:262)  and  Kroeber  consi¬ 
dered  field-work  to  be  carried  out  with  no  precepts, 
and  that  these  would  emerge  from  the  data  collected 
(Harris,  1968:320). 
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tely  places  a  limit  on  the  knowledge  which  can  emerge,  and 
it  restricts  the  kind  of  work  that  can  be  done,  the  hypo¬ 
theses  that  can  be  suggested,  the  questions  that  can  be 
asked,  and  the  models  that  can  be  proposed  (Edel,  1966:223). 

Moreover,  problems  are  not  themselves  the  product 
of  pure  contemplation.  Rather,  they  become  apparent  and 
significant  only  within  the  particular  conceptual  struc¬ 
ture  held  by  the  scientist,  which  of  course  is  not  geneti¬ 
cally  determined  but  is  shaped  by  his  social  experience. 

This  position  is  incompatible  with  extreme  empiricism,  for 
whether  or  not  the  investigator  is  aware  of  it  ethnographic 
facts  are  dependent  on  the  conceptual  framework  within 
which  the  problem  is  stated  and  the  enquiry  conducted. 

Acculturation  studies  appear  to  have  been  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  orientation  of  extreme  empiricism.  This  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  general  aims  of  the  1954-  S.S.R.C.,  and  by 
Dohrenwend  and  Smith  (1962),  who  in  recognizing  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  facts  sought  to  provide  the  basis  by  which 
a  means  of  handling  them  theoretically  would  emerge.  But 
as  suggested  earlier  acculturation  studies  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  within  a  very  definite  conceptual  framework.  It 
stressed  the  importance  of  values,  the  idea  of  contact,  and 
so  on,  and  excluded  from  consideration  such  phenomena  as 
conflict  and  power  differences  which  are  relevant  to  under¬ 
standing  the  contemporary  situation  of  Indian  people  in  the 


. 
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historical  context  of  North  American  society. 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  acculturation  studies 
do  not  handle  "raw"  data,  but  data  collected  in  terms  of 
a  particular  theoretical  framework.  This  in  itself  is  not 
objectionable,  for  such  selectivity  cannot  be  avoided,  and 
can  be  valuable  in  clarifying  assumptions.  Difficulties 
arise  only  when  this  selectivity  is  not  recognized.  In 
the  case  of  acculturation  studies,  it  is  suggested  that  a 
belief  in  an  epistemology  of  extreme  empiricism  contributed 
to  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  acculturation  framework, 
by  directing  attention  to  the  collection  of  mere  facts 
rather  than  to  an  appraisal  of  the  framework  itself.  In 
other  words,  the  selectivity  imposed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
conceptual  scheme  was  not  recognized,  and  the  acculturation 
framework  began  to  appear  as  a  total  framework  within  which 
all  knowledge  about  culture  change  could  be  revealed.  This 
was  of  course  further  obscured  by  reference  to  assimilation, 
values  and  homogeneity.  Furthermore,  this  belief  can  also 
be  seen  as  helping  to  obscure  the  influence  that  the  social 
background  of  anthropologists  had  in  problem  conception. 

Notion  of  value  neutrality 

A  second  feature  of  the  academic  milieu  which  is 
relevant  to  understanding  the  persistence  of  acculturation 
studies  is  the  assumption  that  anthropology  is,  or  can  be, 
either  value  free  or  neutral.  Such  an  assumption  has  been 
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held  in  all  the  social  sciences  (Kaplan,  1964:572;  Edel, 
1966:218;  Horowitz,  1968:30;  Gouldner,  1966:196).  In  accu¬ 
lturation  studies  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  at 
all  to  consider  whether  or  not  value  judgements  or  values 
per  se  entered  into  the  conceptual  framework.  The  position 
complements  the  extreme  empiricism  mentioned  above,  for  if 
the  ethnographic  facts  are  supposed  to  "speak  for  themsel¬ 
ves"  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  cultural  facts 
will  impose  no  culturally  biased  value  judgements.  Since 
facts  cannot  be  reified  in  this  way,  and  do  not  "speak  for 
themselves",  the  assumption  of  possible  value  neutrality 
in  social  science  can  find  no  justification  in  extreme 
ethnographic  empiricism. 

There  seems  to  be  little  justification  for  hold¬ 
ing  this  view.  The  fundamental  importance  of  problem  sel¬ 
ection  in  the  character  of  knowledge  that  emerges  from  an 
enquiry  has  been  mentioned.  Because  of  this,  it  follows 
that  the  basis  upon  which  problems  are  selected,  i.e.  what 
constitutes  a  significant  question,  is  of  vital  importance. 
As  criteria  of  significance  involve  some  form  of  evaluation 
the  matter  becomes  an  unavoidable  element  in  any  research 
project  (Werkmeister,  1959:503;  Furfey,  1959:515;  Mannheim, 
1936:296) : 

"Whatever  problems  a  scientist  selects, 
he  selects  for  a  reason,  and  those 
reasons  can  be  expected  to  relate  to 
his  values,  or  to  the  values  of  those 
who  in  one  way  or  the  other  influence 
his  choice"  (Kaplan,  1964:381). 
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Hence  in  the  very  act  of  selecting  a  problem,  the  value  of 
a  certain  type  of  knowledge  is  being  implicitly  or  explicit 
ly  advocated. 

Problem  selection  is  one  fairly  obvious  point  at 
which  evaluation  is  unavoidable.  Other  possible  points  of 
entry  are  through  an  underlying  image  of  man  (Edel,  1966), 
in  what  is  taken  to  be  basic  social  fact  (Bendix  and  Berger 
1959^93),  and  criteria  of  objectivity  (Purfey,  1959:511-2; 
Popper,  1957:205).  All  this  points  to  the  view  that  the 
use  of  evaluations  in  the  acculturation  framework  is  unavoi 
dable.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  objectivity  is 
lost,  for  this  requires  merely  that  such  evaluations  be 
controlled,  not  that  they  be  utterly  avoided  (Kaplan,  1964: 
376;  Mannheim,  1936:296). 

It  is  suggested  here  that  acceptance  of  the  myth 
of  a  value  free  social  science  has  been  detrimental  to 
anthropological  thought,  in  that  it  has  contributed  to  a 
failure  of  anthropologists  to  v/ork  out  the  implications  for 
their  own  knowledge  of  the  recognition  of  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  on  cognition.  It  has  led  to  the  failure  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  anthropological  thought  is  not  immune  from  cul¬ 
tural  influences,  and  that  as  a  result  anthropological 
knowledge  is  knowledge  from  a  particular  viewpoint.1  Reco- 

1.  Recognition  of  this  is  not  new.  E.g.  Marx  whose  work  on 
Ideology  was  the  forerunner  of  the  sociology  of  know¬ 
ledge  recognized  that  there  are  "only  particular  stand¬ 
points  corresponding  to  forms  of  society" (Lichtheim, 
1965:20). 
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gnition  of  this  does  not  entail  a  flight  into  subjectivism, 
for  in  the  final  analysis  theories  do  have  to  have  empiri¬ 
cal  referents.  There  seems  to  be  little  justification  for 
the  idea  of  value  neutrality,  hence  one  can  conclude  that 
its  widespread  acceptance  is  a  consequence  of  situational 
influences.1  More  specifically,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
idea  of  value  neutrality  has  contributed  to  the  persistent 
acceptance  of  the  acculturation  framework,  in  that  it  has 
prevented  recognition  of  the  extent  to  which  situational 
influences  have  entered  the  framework.  Consequently  it  has 
contributed  to  the  belief  that  acculturation  would  provide 
the  theory  of  change,  and  therefore  a  failure  to  recognize 
that  the  acculturation  framework  embodies  a  particular 
viewpoint . 


To  illustrate  these  arguments,  it  is  appropriate 
now  to  show  the  way  in  which  the  acculturation  framework 
embodies  a  particular  viewpoint,  deriving  from  specific 
class  and  academic  affiliations,  which  is  inherently  con¬ 
servative  in  that  it  embodies  a  positive  evaluation  of  the 
status  quo  of  North  American  society.  The  entry  of  this 
evaluation  can  be  clearly  seen  in  examining  the  part  the 
structure  of  North  American  society  plays  in  these  studies. 


1.  In  this  respect,  Gouldner  argues  that  "one  of  the  main 
institutional  forces  facilitated  the  survival  and 
spread  of  the  value-free  myth  was  its  usefulness  in 
maintaining  both  the  cohesion  and  autonomy  of  the 
modern  university"  (1966:199)- 
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As  mentioned  above,  acculturation  analysis  has 
always  focused  on  the  native  group  alone,  and  failure  to 
enquire  into  the  structure  of  North  American  society  too 
results  in  a  tendency  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  to  assume 
that  it  is  among  other  things  permanent  and  unchanging. 
Coupled  with  the  belief  that  acculturation  processes  lead 
to  growing  similarity,  this  results  in  the  ethnocentric 
assumption  that  the  only  changes  that  Indian  people  can 
make  is  in  the  direction  of  a  growing  similarity  with  North 
American  society.  (One  may  note  the  continuity  with  nine¬ 
teenth  century  evolutionary  theories  which  portray  Western 
civilization  as  having  reached  the  highest  level  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  development).  In  other  words,  acculturation  became 
synonymous  with  general,  desired  change  towards  homogeneous, 
classless,  highly  mobile  North  American  society.  An  example 
of  the  influence  of  this  ethnocentric  position  can  be  found 
in  the  treatment  in  the  framework  of  Nativistic  Movements 
and  Pan-  Indian  movements,  as  though  they  were  abberrations 
temporarily  holding  back  the  processes  of  acculturation  (cf 
Chapter  Three).  Reinforced  by  the  framework's  basic  dua¬ 
lism,  and  its  emphasis  on  the  unity  and  continuity  of  tra¬ 
ditional  culture,  together  with  a  stress  on  the  autonomy 
of  cultures  in  contact,  anthropologists  seem  to  have  become 
victims  of  the  illusion  that  by  analyzing  the  Indian  group 
they  were  dealing  with  something  outside  the  structure  of 
North  American  society,  and  that  the  wider  and  dominant 
society  was  therefore  largely  irrelevant  to  the  problems 
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with  which  they  were  concerned. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  only  in 
acculturation  studies  that  such  an  evaluation  is  made.  For 
example,  Lynd  claims  that  the  tendency  in  social  science 
generally  is  to  accept  institutional  things  and  their  asso¬ 
ciated  values  as  given  (1964:184).  Similarly,  Mills  argues 
that  in  concerning  themselves  with  practical  problems,  soci¬ 
ologists  seldom  consider  the  possibility  that  individuals 
caught  in  underpriviledged  situations  can  achieve  their 
goals  without  changes  in  the  basic  institutional  structure 
of  society  (1968:179).  Finally,  Horowitz  suggests  that,  in 
ignoring  the  structure  of  the  wider  society,  one  facilitates 
the  belief  in  value  neutrality,  whereas  in  fact  values  have 
not  disappeared,  and  social  scientists  have  instead  become 
identified  with  the  established  order  (1968:45). 

In  taking  the  structure  of  North  American  society 
for  granted,  an  extremely  significant  value  judgement  is 
made,  which  involves  an  implicit  commitment  to  restrict 
attention  to  the  Indian  group  itself.  The  importance  of 
this  commitment  can  be  seen  clearly  in  the  limitations  it 
imposes  on  the  discussion  to  the  solutions  of  problems 
faced  by  Indian  people.  By  treating  the  "wider"  society 
as  a  non-variable  in  analysis,  the  range  of  solutions  to 
such  problems  is  limited  to  changes  within  the  Indian 
groups  themselves,  while  the  possibility  that  solutions 
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might  entail  changes  in  the  wider  society  is  excluded  from 
consideration. 

The  influence  of  this  arbitrary  limitation  of 
context  can  be  seen  in  the  two  broad  solutions  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  economic  development  of  Indian  people.  These 
are  assimilation  and  cultural  pluralism.  Fusion.,  a  third 
possibility  mentioned  in  Chapter  Two,  is  not  considered  for 
it  entails  the  development  of  a  n ew  society  from  the  fusion 
of  two  or  more  in  contact,  whereas  in  studies  of  North 
American  Indians  the  wider  society  is  accepted  as  given, 
and  therefore  fusion  is  not  a  possible  alternative. 

Assimilation  as  a  solution  assumes  that  the  fai¬ 
lure  of  Indian  people  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their 
persistent  poverty  is  a  direct  consequence  of  their  persis¬ 
tant  adherence  to  traditional  Indian  culture,  or  to  their 
acculturation  to  the  culture  of  rural  lower  class  Whites. 
Stated  this  way,  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  simply  one 
of  taking  over  in  toto  the  values,  beliefs,  and  customs  of 
the  urban  White  Man. 

Alternatively  the  framework  allows  for  cultural 
pluralism,  which  in  terms  of  overcoming  impoverishment  means 
the  survival  and  economic  advancement  of  a  distinct  Indian 
group.  This  may  take  a  variety  of  forms,  such  as  Red  Capi¬ 
talism,  cooperatives,  inducement  of  outside  capital  to  re- 
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servations,  etc.  But  even  here,  the  successful  operation 
of  such  ventures  requires  integration  and  acceptance  of  the 
economic  structure  of  North  American  society.  Indian  people 
would  still  have  to  make  the  changes  necessary  to  make 
their  investments  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  financial  inte¬ 
rests.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  questionable  what, 
if  anything,  would  remain  of  an  Indian  way  of  life.  The 
acculturation  framework,  it  can  be  noted,  suggests  its 
eventual  demise,  for  cultural  pluralism  is  no  more  than  a 
case  of  arrested  assimilation  (cf.  Chapter  Two)  which  slows 
down  the  acculturation  process. 

In  either  of  these  solutions  the  acculturation 
framework  places  the  onus  of  change  on  the  Indian  group  it¬ 
self.  The  implicit  evaluation  adopted  without  analysis  is 
that  the  cause  of  the  problems  faced  by  Indian  people  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Indian  people  themselves,  and  not  in  North 
American  society.  As  McNickle  and  Fey  put  it,  the  Indian 
people  have  to  be  induced  to  change  their  ways  and  adjust 
to  the  needs  of  North  American  society  (1959:197)*  Simi¬ 
larly,  Gulick  suggests  that  the  Harmony  Ethic  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Cherokee  should  be  discarded  or  modified  because 
it  prevents  effective  participation  in  the  market  economy 
(1960:158).  Levine  suggests  that  Indian  culture  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  values  of  North  American  society, 
and  do  not  therefore  have  to  be  changed.  However,  he  does 
suggest  that  if  it  were  incompatible  with,  or  constituted 
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a  threat  to,  North  American  society  as  a  whole,  the  social 
and  cultural  structure  of  the  Indian  group  would  have  to 
be  changed  (1970:15). 

In  focusing  attention  on  individual  Indian  groups, 
the  acculturation  framework  excludes  from  consideration 
radical  changes,  and  instead  stresses  slow,  small-scale 
changes  which  do  not  effect  the  structure  of  North  American 
society.  Anything  other  than  such  small-scale  changes 
might  jeopardize  the  stability  of  North  American  society, 
and  this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  evaluation  placed 
upon  it.  In  other  words,  in  as  much  as  they  have  adopted 
the  acculturation  framework  or  its  assumptions,  anthropolo¬ 
gists  have  also  adopted  a  disguised  moral  stance  which  is 
not  derived  from  an  impersonal  appraisal  of  the  actual 
situation.  The  result  is  that  the  acculturation  framework 
involves  analysis  of  the  situation  of  Indian  people  from  a 
particular  viewpoint,  one  which  is  inherently  conservative. 

It  can  be  noted  that  acculturation  studies  are 
not  alone  in  embodying  a  conservative  set  of  ideas.  Bata- 
11a  brings  out  the  relevance  of  this  point  in  the  context 
of  applied  anthropology  in  Latin  America.  He  argues  that 
the  conceptual  frameworks  of  such  studies  inevitably  inc¬ 
lude  a  tendency  to  interpret  social  realities  in  psycholo¬ 
gical  terms  (1966:89).  As  the  acculturation  framework 
does,  most  studies  refer  to  the  ideas,  beliefs  and  so  on 
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held  by  individuals  in  the  communities  under  study,  and 
solutions  to  problems  are  inevitably  seen  in  terms  of 
remotivating  the  individual  under  study.  He  also  points 

s 

out  other  elements  of  this  conservative  trend  of  thought, 
such  as  a  belief  in  multiple  causality,  failure  to  consider 
radical  change,  etc.,  adherence  to  which  he  considers  det¬ 
rimental  to  the  national  interests  of  the  countries  studied 
(1966:89). 


The  latter  remark  points  to  the  wider  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  evaluations  embodied  in  the  acculturation  fra¬ 
mework.  In  focusing  attention  on  the  Indian  group  alone, 
they  are  at  the  same  time  inviting  others  to  do  so.  This 
limitation  of  context  is  therefore  an  act  of  social  inter¬ 
vention,  as  it  helps  to  ensure  that  other  things  remain 
unequal  and  unchanged,  focusing  attention  entirely  upon 
Mthe  Indian  problem”,  Indian  resistance  to  change,  Indian 
dependence,  and  solutions  within  this  context.  In  other 
words,  in  as  much  as  the  conceptual  framework  of  accultura¬ 
tion  studies  has  been  taken  over  by  the  administrators  of 
Indian  people  (or  supports  the  beliefs  they  already  hold;, 
and  is  taken  over  by  Indian  people  themselves,  it  can  be 
seen  as  contributing  to  the  control  of  the  Indian  people  by 
others.  By  attributing  the  multiplicity  of  causes  of 
problems  and  their  solutions  to  the  Indian  group  itself, 
it  ensures  that  any  changes  made  will  not  entail  changes 
in  the  wider  society.  From  such  a  viewpoint  it  could  not 
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be  asked  whether  or  not  these  are  structural  features  of 
North  American  society  which  guarantee  failure  to  raise 
economic  well-being  and  result  in  such  consequences  as 
drinking,  family  breakdown,  poverty,  etc.  In  this  case, 
it  would  not  be  an  "Indian  problem",  but  a  social  problem 
faced  by  Indian  people  along  with  others  in  the  larger  con¬ 
text  of  North  American  society. 

Anthropologists  have  long  recognized  that  the 
"Indian  problem”  is  also  a  "White  problem",  and  have  often 
made  themselves  available  to  Indian  people  to  help  fight 
what  they  saw  as  injustices.  This  is  not  in  question. 

What  is  in  question  is  the  conceptual  framework  of  accul¬ 
turation  studies,  for  it  is  this  framework  which  contains 
the  biases  mentioned.  In  as  much  as  an  individual  anthro¬ 
pologist  has  accepted  the  focus,  or  fails  to  break  away 
from  it  and  see  its  limitations,  he  too  will  be  accepting 
its  implicit  evaluations  and  solutions,  no  matter  where  his 
individual  sympathies  may  lie. 


' 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
CONCLUSION 


The  significance  of  analyzing  acculturation  stu¬ 
dies  lies  in  the  fact  that  anthropologists  have  invested 
considerable  time  and  effort  in  them,  in  spite  of  which  the 
results  can  only  be  described  as  trivial.  They  have,  more¬ 
over,  been  unable  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  under¬ 
standing  significant  contemporary  problems.  In  both  res¬ 
pects  this  criticism  may  be  applied  to  anthropology  gene¬ 
rally  (Becker,  1971:98;  Wolf,  1970:17;  Batalla,  1966:89). 

It  is  suggested  here  that  this  paucity  of  theore¬ 
tical  or  practical  results  can  be  best  explained  in  terms 
of  certain  features  of  the  academic  environment.  This 
differs  from  attempts  to  explain  failures  by  attributing 
them  to  the  fact  that  anthropology  is  a  ’’young  science", 
its  "lack  of  methodological  sophistication",  the  "complexi¬ 
ty  of  its  subject  matter",  and  so  forth.  These  suggestions 
make  more  adequate  rationalizations  of  failure  than  expla¬ 
nations  . 


The  point  was  made  in  the  preceeding  chapter  that 
the  way  in  which  the  social  scientist  comes  to  see  the 
world  is  not  the  product  of  pure  contemplation  of  untainted 
facts,  nor  of  a  priori  conceptions  somehow  inherent  in  the 
mind.  Instead,  the  social  scientist  experiences  the  world 
in  terms  of  a  perspective  which  the  individual  inherits  in 
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a  particular  historical  situation.1  The  knowledge  emerging 
from  a  perspective  is  partial,  reflecting  an  aspect  of  ext¬ 
ernal  reality  which  is  visible  from  the  particular  stand¬ 
point  of  the  investigator  (Maquet,  1964: 54)  •  By  regarding 
the  conceptual  framework  of  acculturation  studies  as  a  per¬ 
spective  taken  over  by  anthropologists  in  the  course  of 
their  training,  the  inability  of  acculturat ionists  to  over¬ 
come  their  own  problems  and  produce  meaningful  results  can 
be  understood. 

In  seeking  to  understand  the  contemporary  situa¬ 
tion  of  Indian  people  in  North  America,  anthropologists 
embody  in  their  analysis  a  largely  unexamined  set  of  assum¬ 
ptions  and  ideas,  the  acceptance  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  shaped  by  their  social  background  rather  than  truth 
value  (cf.  Chapter  Pour).  The  result  of  their  failure  to 
critically  assess  these  assumptions  and  ideas  was  that  con¬ 
cepts  which  should  liberate  anthropologists  from  their  pre¬ 
conceptions  inhibited  their  work  instead. 

As  suggested  in  Chapter  Three,  the  result  of  wor¬ 
king  within  this  framework  was  to  distort  reality  and  to 
inadvertently  exclude  from  consideration  certain  concepts 
and  points  of  view  because  they  were  incompatible  with  that 

1.  The  concept  of  perspective  was  developed  by  Mannheim 
from  Marx's  concept  of  Ideology,  and  essentially  signi¬ 
fies  "the  manner  in  which  one  views  an  object,  what  one 
perceives  in  it,  and  how  one  construes  it  in  his  think¬ 
ing"  (Mannheim,  1936:272). 
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perspective. 

A  further  consequence  of  uncritically  accepting 
a  particular  perspective  is  that  it  unavoidably  entails  the 
use  of  unrecognized  evaluations,  as  was  shown  in  Chapter 
Four.  This  is  most  apparent  in  the  image  of  the  dominant 
society  incorporated  in  acculturation  analysis,  which  ref¬ 
lects  beliefs  held  by  some  North  Americans  about  their  soci¬ 
ety.  The  fact  that  these  beliefs  are  false  does  not  detract 
from  the  significance  of  the  evaluation.  The  acculturation 
framework  in  effect  legitimates  the  policy  of  government 
towards  Indian  people.  It  provides  a  "scientific"  justifi¬ 
cation  for  treating  Indian  people  as  not  quite  "Westernized" 
wards,  and  for  the  existence  of  a  "civilizing"  agency.  It 
depicts  as  permanent  reality  the  structures  which  confront 
Indian  people,  and  this  inadvertently  contributes  to  their 
control  for  it  locates  the  causes  of  the  "Indian  problem" 
within  the  Indian  people  themselves. 

By  adopting  the  acculturation  perspective  and 
thereby  its  implicit  evaluations  and  extreme  empiricism 
(see  Chapter  Four),  anthropologists  have  inadvertently  res¬ 
tricted  their  achievements  to  little  more  than  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  status  quo.  The  perspective  does  not  facili¬ 
tate  the  consideration  of  alternatives  to  the  existing 
structure  of  North  American  society,  and  so  the  future  of 
Indian  people  can  at  best  be  seen  in  terms  of  remaining  as 
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they  are  or  becoming  what  Cardinal  calls  "brown  white  men" 
(Cardinal,  1969:11).  The  perspective  embodies  an  orienta¬ 
tion  towards  adjustments  to  the  existing  structure  of  soci¬ 
ety,  and  does  not  raise  questions  of  the  adequacy  or  desi¬ 
rability  of  that  structure,  taking  it  as  given.  But  even 
this  limited  aim  was  not  the  central  concern  of  accultura¬ 
tion  studies.  Apart  from  within  the  field  of  applied  anth¬ 
ropology,  acculturationists  have  above  all  been  engaged  in 
a  search  for  universal  laws  of  process.  Such  a  search  is 
bound  to  fail,  for  it  does  not  recognize  that  a  perspective 
is  shaped  by  a  particular  social  and  historical  situation. 

In  as  much  as  the  reality  which  social  scientists  deal  with 
changes,  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  laws  or  categories 
of  thought  of  a  particular  perspective  will  remain  adequate. 
In  other  words,  the  conceptual  apparatus  developed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one  set  of  problems  at  a  particular  point  in  time 
are  not  necessarily  adequate  for  another  period  and  new 
problems.^  A  consequence  of  focusing  attention  on  a  search 
for  the  universal  laws  of  change  was  that  acculturation 
studies  became  an  end  in  themselves.  They  lacked  a  clearly 
defined  problem  against  which  they  could  unambiguously  mea¬ 
sure  the  adequacy  of  the  framework  and  determine  its  limi¬ 
tations.  When  the  expected  laws  did  not  emerge,  the  result 
was  a  search  for  more  accurate  techniques  for  sifting  the 

1.  "the  problems  enter  into  how  we  construct  the  picture  of 
reality  around  which  we  organize  our  common  understan¬ 
dings.  As  that  reality  shifts  and  changes,  so  our  respon¬ 
ses  to  it  must  shift  and  change" (Wolf ,  1970:11). 


. 
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data;  the  perspective  itself  remained  unquestioned.  The 
result  was  a  proliferation  of  empirical  data  which  could 
not  be  adequately  handled. 


These  features  are  not  peculiar  to  acculturation 
studies,  but  seem  to  characterize  much  of  anthropology. 

For  instance,  Becker  suggests  that  the  study  of  social  pro¬ 
cess  has  become  an  end  in  itself  (1971-118),  and  that 
anthropology  does  little  more  than  further  itself  as  a 
discipline,  feeding  on  its  own  subject  matter  (p.  106). 1 
Yet  the  anthropologists  of  the  1930' s  had  a  broader  aim, 
for  it  was  thought  that  documentation  of  cultural  diffe¬ 
rences  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding  and  control 
of  their  own  culture  (Lynd,  1964:158).  But  if  accultura¬ 
tion  studies  are  any  indication  even  this  aim  is  limited, 
for  existing  structures  tend  to  be  frozen  into  permanent 
realities  and  taken  for  granted.  This  seems  to  be  the 
general  orientation  stemming  from  historical  particular¬ 
ism;  Boas,  its  principal  architect,  was  concerned  with 
studying  the  "rules  of  the  game,  not  the  game  itself" 
(Goldschmidt,  1959:3)*  This  restricted  vision  excludes 
the  focus  suggested  by  Wolf,  in  which  attention  may  be 
turned  towards  determining  what  is  possible  as  well  as 


1.  This  reflects  a  failure  by  anthropologists  to  address 
themselves  to  the  question  of  "science  for  what  purpose 
and  for  whom"  (Gough,  1968:16).  This  failure  is  not 
unique  to  anthropology,  nor  particularly  new,  for  it 
was  raised  in  1939  by  Lynd  (1964)  in  Knowledge  for  What? 
in  terms  of  social  science  generally. 
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probable  within  a  given  social  order. ^  It  also  directs 
attention  away  from  what  has  been  seen  as  one  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  questions  in  the  study  of  man,  the  explanation  of 
differences  in  human  freedom  (Becker,  1971:120). 

Despite  an  awareness  of  the  extent  to  which  cul¬ 
tural  differences  influence  cognition,  there  has  been  pra¬ 
ctically  no  attempt  to  turn  this  insight  towards  their  own 
work.  Consequently  there  has  been  little  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  cultural  anthropologists  tend  to  work  within 
a  particular  perspective,  or  of  the  limitations  caused  by 
adherence  to  it.  The  results  of  this  neglect  are  epito¬ 
mized  in  acculturation  studies,  where  although  accultura- 
tionists  have  criticized  their  own  work  the  criticisms 
themselves  reflect  a  dependence  on  the  basic  assumptions 
and  ideas  of  the  perspective.  This  was  seen,  for  instance, 
in  the  supposedly  radical  attempt  of  the  1954-  B.S.R.C.  to 
redirect  acculturation  studies,  and  which  was  in  fact  no 
more  than  an  elaboration  of  earlier  thought  patterns  (cf. 
Chapter  Two).  The  result  of  such  limited  criticism  is 
either  piecemeal  modification  or  the  abandonment  of  accul¬ 
turation  studies  without  understanding  their  failure, 
which  in  either  case  does  not  facilitate  the  recognition 
of  or  emancipation  from  the  perspective  underlying  the 

1.  "But  in  these  pages  I  have  also  claimed  for  anthropology 
both  a  greater  opportunity  and  a  greater  obligation:  the 
creation  of  an  image  of  man  that  will  be  adequate  to  the 
experience  of  our  time"  (Wolf,  1964-:94-). 


. 
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studies . 


In  this  respect  criticism  of  the  acculturation 
perspective  is  of  more  general  significance,  for  it  can  be 
found  in  much  cultural  anthropology.  The  conceptual  frame¬ 
work  underlying  acculturation  studies  does  not  simply 
belong  to  a  special  subfield  of  anthropology  marked  off  by 
clearly  defined  boundaries.  It  represents  the  application 
of  certain  assumptions  and  ideas  derived  from  cultural 
anthropology  to  a  particular  problem  area.  This  is  further 
supported  by  the  fact  that  acculturation  studies  have 
remained  important  for  such  a  prolonged  period,  lacking 
any  fundamental  criticism.  This  makes  little  sense  unless 
it  is  granted  that  the  basic  elements  of  the  perspective 
were  shared  by  cultural  anthropologists  in  general. 


As  suggested  in  Chapter  Four,  the  general  lack 
of  criticism  which  existed  despite  the  repeated  failure  of 
the  acculturation  perspective  is  related  to  the  social 
background  of  anthropologists.  The  inability  of  anthropo¬ 
logists  to  overcome  the  problems  of  anthropologists  epito¬ 
mized  in  acculturation  studies  point  to  the  importance  of 
conditions  prevailing  within  the  academic  community,1  for 


1.  The  question  of  how  academic  conditions  are  related  to 
the  institutional  structure  of  society  has  not  been 
raised  in  this  thesis.  E.g.  Blumer  points  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  agency-determined  research,  epitomized  in  Pro¬ 
ject  Camelot,  where  the  premises  underlying  the  project, 
the  problem  itself,  and  the  dominant  ideas  that  gave  the 
study  its  character  and  direction  were  determined  by  the 
agency's  response  to  its  own  practical  interests  (Blumer, 

1967:159). 
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it  is  the  academic  community  that  accepts  and  perpetuates 
a  particular  perspective.  The  training  of  graduate  students 
and  the  career  exigencies  of  professional  anthropologists 
(cf.  Chapter  Four)  are  relevant  here,  for  they  result  in  a 
tendency  to  accept  uncritically  and  to  elaborate  upon  inhe¬ 
rited  modes  of  thought,  this  being  the  easiest  way  to 
achieve  professional  advancement.  There  are  pressures 
towards  the  selection  of  problems  that  can  be  handled  v/ith 
the  least  difficulty  so  that  results  may  be  rapidly  written 
up  for  degree  requirements  or  publications.  This  inhibits 
any  questioning  of  the  fundamental  structure  of  knowledge 
in  the  discipline,  and  points  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
"anthropological  perspective"  whose  value  is  taken  as  being 
self-evident.  The  result,  as  epitomized  in  acculturation 
studies,  is  an  institutionalized  incapacity  to  reconcep¬ 
tualize  old  questions  or  to  ask  new  ones  which  are  signi¬ 
ficant  to  the  contemporary  world. 
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